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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


| i HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
WU hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Haye furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 

more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure the 


very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, Complete | 


many use it exclusively. : 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 
WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap | Equipment for 
‘Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, ‘Quillers. 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating New Cotton 
Systems. 


- 
of 

Old Mills 

a Specialty 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping Mill 
Machinery, Card Grinders, Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery, Nappers, Dye | S 
House Machinery, Power Plants, Steam, Water and-Electric Fire Protection, Elec- 

tric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


~ STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


|The Smith Stop Motionfor| § 
OUR RINGS Two Ply Twisting _ 4 
Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


Eliminates Waste; 
prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to 
tend more _ spindles; 
the only simple device 
for the purpose. 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS | Send for Special Circular 


DRAPER. COMPANY DRAPER COMPANY 
: HOPEDALE,.MASS. HOPED ALE, MASS. | 
| SOUTHERN AGENT 

J.D. CLOUDMAN .- 40S. Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA | 
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Farbwerke- Hoechst Co. 


~——FORMERLY—— 


A. & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., - - Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alerander St., - - Montreal Can. 
317 North Clark St., - - Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can, 


SINGLE OR 
Our Spinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


A Silica-Graphite Paint 
Nh Is the best protector for smokestacks, boiler fronts and metal work 
of every description 


DIXON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Has been made for nearly fifty years in one grade only—four colors. It 
has preven its great durability over and over again 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Established 1827 Jersey City, N. J. 


DEXONS 
SILICA-GRA 


PAINT 


FOUR COLORS 


A. H. Washburn, President F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


eames BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS. 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Charlotte, N. C. 


MARCUS A. DARY 
Agent and Treasurer 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


FRED H. DARY 
Superintendent 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 


TAUNTON, : - MASSACHUSETTS 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. 1. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers | 


Send for Sample 


3ED RING! 
| UTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


CAN PRODUC THAT MONEY CAM BUY | 


Manufacturers of High Grade | "| 


Southern Representative - JOHN E, HUMPHRIES - Walhalla, S. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion. have them applied te their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 


machinery : 
Railways _ Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 
Comber Draw Boxes __ Intermediate Frames 
25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circulars Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Pearski Dyeing Machine 


Saves Dyes 
or) 
Saves Steam 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING— <stion, to cards in as good condition as directly from bale 


Is not rolled into balls and strings. 
| EA ___ Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN--FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING ied <ajnatnnbcguers Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


Recommended size machine dows. 300 pounds t hatch, SULPHUR OR. DEVELOPED 
HOSIERY BLACKS. It is not eee ee Singeing required—No Sorting—No Damaged. | 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Washington, D. C., Nov. 10.—Final 
statisties of the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, including cotton small 
wares in the United States for 1909 
are presented in detail in a bulle- 
‘in soon te be issued by Director 
Harris of the bureau of the cen- 
sus department of commerce. It 
was prepared under the direction 
of W. M. Stewart, ehief statistician 
‘or manufactures. 

The cotton- goods industry is one 
of the oldest and most typical fac- 
ory industries in the United States. 
in 1909 it ranked third among the 
ndustries of the country in num- 
oop of wage earners, being exceeded 
only by the lumber industry and 
‘he foundry and machine-shop in- 
Justry, and seventh in value of pro- 
ducts, and in yalue by manu- 
facture, 

In 4909 there were 1,324 estab- 
shments in the United States en- 
-aged in the manufacture of cotton 
-0ods, ineluding cotton small wares, 
vhieh was an inerease of 25.5 per 
‘ent over 4899. The capital invest- 
d amounted to $822,237,529, an in- 
-rease of 76 per cent over 1899, 

The value of products reported 
or 4909; which, however, involves 
onsiderable duplication, was $628,- 
01,813, and the total cost of mate- 
als was $371,009,470. The industry 
-ave émployment to an average of 
‘87,771 persons, of whom 378,880 
vere wage earners, and the amount 
valid in salaries and wages was $147,- 
770 

The industry is confined almost 
nlirely to the states east of the 
‘lississippi; from the territory west 
f that river only 20 establishments 
iaving been reported. 

Massa¢husetts is the most impor- 
ant state, ranking first both in 
909 and in 1904. In 4909 this state 
‘nployed 28:7 per cent of the total 
iumnber of wage earners and con- 
cent of the total 
‘alue ef produces for the United 
states. North Carolina ranked seéc- 
‘nd and south Carolina third, these 
‘wo states having changed places 
“ince 1904, Rhode Island ranked 
fourth, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Conecticut and 
Alabama, in the order named, were 
the states next in rank. In general, 
the percentage of increase in the 
leading Southern cotton manufac- 
turing states were decidedly greater 
in which states water power was 


used to a greater extent than any 
other form of power. Although a 
than those in the Northern states. 

The average number of persons 
engaged in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole during 1909 
was 387,771, of whom 378,880, or 97.7 
per cent were wage, earners. Of the 
total number, 221,299,. or 57.1 per 
cent were males, and 166,472, or 
429 per cent, were females. The 
average number of- children under 
i6 years of age employed as wage 
earners was 39,306, of whom nearly 
one~half -were girls. 
stituted 104 per cent. of the total 
number of wage earners. 

In three of the Southern States— 
Alabama, North Carolina and South 
Carolina—nearly 19 per cent of all 
wage earners of the industry in 
1909 were children under 16 years 
of age. Im Massachusetts, the lead- 
ing state in the industry, however, 
only 5.7 per cent were children. 


The proportion of women employed; 


however was much larger in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island than in the Southern 
States. 

The average value of products per 
establishment increased from $390,- 
353 in 1904 to $474,616 in 1909, and 
the average number of wage earn- 
ers likewice increased from 274 in 
1904 to 286 in 1909. 

The total expenses reported for 
the industry in 1909 were $554,221,638 
distributed as follows: Uost of ma- 
terials, $871,009,470, or 66.9 per cent.; 
wages, $132,859.145, or 24 per cent; 


salaries $14,411,758, or 2.6 per cent: 


and miscellaneous expenses, made 
up of advertising, ordinary repairs 
of buildings and machinery, insur- 
ance, traveling expenses, and other 
sundry expenses, $35,941,315, or 6.5 
per cent. 

The States which ranked highest 
with respect to the amount of pow- 


er used were Massachusetts, South 


Carolina, North Carolina, Rhode 
and and Georgia. The total horse- 
power reported for thes states. in 
1909 was 902,625, or 69.6 per cent of 
the total.for the entire.industry in 
the United States. Steam was the 
most important form of primary 
power except in Maine and Virginia, 
large proportion of the power used 
in this industry is either water or 
rented electric power, the amount 
of fuel consumed is very large. 
Bitummous coal is the principal 


Children eon- 


class of fuel used, 2,327,802 short 
tons being consumed in 1909. Mas- 
sachusetts reported ‘the largest 
quantity, 918,635 tons, or over one- 
fourth of the entire amount used in 
the industry. 
| Cost of Materials. 

The total cost of materials as re- 
ported for 1909, which, however, in- 
cludes a considerable amount of 


duplication, was $371,009,470, an in- 


crease of $94,457,943, or 110.1 per 
cent over 1899. Raw cotton is by 
far the most important material, 
the amount used by establishments 
having increased from. 1,817,643,390 
pounds in 1899 to 2,335,344,906 pounds 
in 1909, or 285 per cent, and its cost 
from $125,616 to $274,724,210, or 119.5 
per cent. 

One of the most important points 
brought out is the marked increase 
in cotton consumption in the cot- 
ton-growing states and the conse- 
quent decrease in the relative im- 
portance of the older manufacturing 
sections. In 1889 the New England 
States reported 63.9 per cent of the 
total cotton consumption for the in- 
dustry, but the proportion had de- 
creased to 51.8 per cent in 1899, and 
to 43.5 per cent in 1909. On the oth- 
er hand, the cotton growing states, 
which comprise Virginia, Kentucky. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
the states south reported 22.4 per 
cent of the total consumption in 
1889, 38.9 per cent in 1899, and 49.8 
per cent in 1909. a 

Massachusetts was in 1909, as_ it 
had been in prior census years, the 
largest consumer of cotton, 1,244,614 
bales or 622,368,027 pounds being 
used in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the state during the 
year. North Carolinu was the next 
largest user of cotton in 1909, South 
Carolina was third, Georgia fourth 

and New Hampshire fifth. 

Value of Products. 

The total va™e of all products, 
reported by estabiishments in the 
industry designated “cotton goods, 
including cotton smal! wares,” in 
1909 -was $628,391,818, a gain of 
$289,191,493, of 85.3 per cent over 
1899. This increase is due in part 
to the higher prices prevailing in 
1909. The total number of square 
yards of fabrie woven by establish- 
ments in the industry increased 40.3 
per cent between 1899 awd 1909. The 


- value of woven goods represented. 


a little less than three-fourths of 

the total value of ali products. 
Plain cloths for printing or con- 

verting comprise by far the most 


important class of woven goods, as . 
measured by quantity, constituting 


in 1909, 35 per cent of the total. 
Brown and bleached sheetings and 
shirtings ranked second, followed 
by ginghams, fancy woven fabrics, 
twills and sateens, and napped fab- 
rics, in the order these classes of 
cloth being more than 300,000,000 
square yards in 1909. The output 
of plain cloths for printing or con- 
certing increased 40.7 per cent be- 
tween 1899 and 1909, and its. value 
92.3 per cent. The outpul of sheet- 
ings and shirtings,@Mcreased 22.4 per 
cent, and their value 60. per cent. 
For these as for practically all the 
other classes of products, the per- 
centage of increase in value was 
much greater than that in quantity. 


The most important products of the | 


industry, other than woven fabrics, 
are yarns, thread and cotton waste. 
The value of the yarns made for 
sale as such as in 1909 was $109,- 


314.953, or more than. one-sixth of — 


the total value of products of the 
industry. A considerable part of 
this yarn was sold to other estab- 
lishments in the same industry. The 
quantity of yarn reported as pro- 


duced for sale in 1909 was 470,370,-. 


9995 pounds, while the quantity of 
yarns reported as purchased by 
cotton mills was 126,707,003 pounds. 
The amount of thread manufactur- 
ed increased 49 per cent and its 
value 72.3 per cent. 

Number of Spindles and Looms. 

The total number of cotton spin- 
dies in the principal textile indus- 
tries in 1909 was 28,178,862, of which 
27,425,608 were in the cotton mills, 
including a comparatively small 
number in mills making — cotton 
small wares. The increase in the 
number of spindles from 1889 to 1899 
was 5,079,804, or 35.3 per cent and 
from 1899 to 1909 8.714.878 or 448 
per. cent. 
of increase in any industry from 
1899 to 1909 was in the hosiery and 
knit-goods industry—124.8 per cent. 
Eight slates—Georgia, the two Garo- 
linas, and all the New Eneland 
states.excepit Vermont -— reported 
over 1,000,000 active pr dueing spin- 
dies in 1909. Mas,achusetts, the 
leading state, with 9.697,601. spin- 


(Continued op Page 18) 
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(Continued from last week) 


Fig. F.—When half of the grate 
has been cleaned as shown in Fig. 


E the hoe should be used to push 


the burning coal from the other 


' Grate 


Yj 


iti 
| 


as possible onto the cleaned half. 
half towards the rear and as much 


Fig. G—All of the burning coal 
cannot be pushed onto the cleaned 


- half with the hoe; when it has been 


pushed toward the rear and as much 
as possible onto the half already 
cleaned, the hoe should then be 


put aside and the paddle-shaped 
elice-bar used to push over the 
balance of the burning coal. In 


FiG.H 


shifting the layer of burning coal 
avoid stirring the ash and clinker 
beneath it. 

After all the burning coal has 
been moved onto the cleaned half 
of the grate, several shovelfuls of 
fresh coal should be thrown over it 


in order that there may be enough 


burning coal in the furnace. to 
spread over the entire grate after 
the second half has been cleaned. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


(Courtesy of Clinchfield Fuel Go.) 


Figure H shows the grate after 
cleaning the right half and just be- 
fore pulling the ash and clinker on 
thie left half to the front part of 
the grate. ° 

Figure 4 shows the grate just 
before pulling the clinker out of 


the furnace onto the boiler-room 
floor or into a wheelbarrow. 

As shown in Fig. J, after the sec- 
ond half of the grate thas been 


thoroughly cleaned the burning coal 
on the half first cleaned should be 


spread evenly over the entire grate 
surface before any more fresh coal 


is fired. 
CHAPTER Til. 


Side-Cleaning Method as Applied to 


One-Door Furnaces. 


Figures K to T show the steps to 
be taken in cleaning a one-door fur- 


J 


nace by the side method. 
The proceture is very. much the 


same as in Cleaning a two-door fur- 
nace, 


: Thursday, November 13, 1913. 


Methods Cleaning Fires 


Figures P and Q show how the 


burning coal. is to be pushed from 


Fig. K shows the application of the uncleaned half of the grate on- 
the hoe to push the burning coal to to the half just cleaned. | 


the rear and to one side of the 
grate. 


When the burning coal is all i 


scraped from the layer of clinker 


Fig. L shows how the hoe should and ash, before removing the slice- < 
be supported on the lower edge of bar from the furnace, the fireman — 


BOILER 


ing the burning coal 


Here 


disturb the layer of ash and clinker | 


when pushing the burning coal 
back. 

Figure M shows the manipula- 
tion of the slice-bar when scrap- 


Chnike 
ong 
ry 
| 
Coal SS 
FiG.M 
Bars 


to one side 
on the rear of the grate. 

Figure N shows the condition of 
the fire when ready to pull the 


FIG.N 


clinker and ash out from the right 
half of the grate. | 

Figure O shows the process of 
pulling the elinker and ash with 
the hoe onto the front part of the 
grate before pulling them out of 
the furnace. 


It. is advisable to place a steel-top 


- wheelbarrow close to the fire door 


and pull the clinker into the wheel- 
barrow instead of letting it drop 
onto the boiler-room floor; this will 
save the extra handling of the 
clinker from the floor into the 
wheelbarrow. 


the firing-door frame, so as not to should loosen the clinker by run-— 


ning the slice-bar under it. 


Fig. R, — Before gathering the 
clinker and ash on the front part 
of the grate any good coal that may 
happen to be in the firing-door 


should be pushed back and as much 
onto the cleaned part of the grate — 
as possibls, 90 as to clear the way _ 


4 


SS 


for pulling the clinker without | 
wasting any coal. 

Figure § shows the grate when 
the ¢linker and ash are collected . 
on the front part of the grate just — 
before pulling them out on the 
boiler-room floor, or, preferably, | 
into a wheel-—barrow. 

Fig. T.—When all the refuse has 
been removed the burning coal 
should be spread with a slice-bar 
and a rake over the entire grate. 
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—BOILERS 


Massachusetts Standard requirements represent the highest grade of material and best method 
of construction known to the boiler. maker’s art. 


All Dillon boilers are built to meet these sapurenenli. | are certified to and are recorded i in the 


State House at Boston. 


INCLUDE LAL, MANNING, 


Dillon Steam Boiler Works 


Established 1870 


New York Office, 
30 Church St. 


DILLON BOILERS 


STRAIGHT UPRIGHT, SCOTCH MARINE AND 
LOCOMOTIVE TYPES. 
KIERS, TANKS, STEAMERS, ETC. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Representative, 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


. Incorporated 1906 
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After a fireman has become per- the furnace of a. 200 horse-power is often used in cleaning one-door method of cleaning fires applies to 


‘ectly familiar with the successive boiler within from 12 gh 15 minutes. or two-door furnaces. one-door furnaces are shown in Fig- 


Hoe 
FIGS Fig.u | 
When using this method the burn- Bar 
ing coal is pushed back against the 
CHAPTER TV. bridgewall and the clinker and ash ures U to Z. 


Front te Rear Method. 


on the front part of the grate are 


Another method, not so thorough, pulled out. 


This method of cleaning fires may 
be called the “front-and-rear 
method.” 

The steps in the front-and-rear 


Before clpaning the fire the fuel- 


SS 


SS 
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Rr 


bed should be allowed to burn down 
(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Care and Operation Roving Frames 


November 15th Last Day. 

No article that is mailed later 
than Nov. 15th can be considered 
as competing for the prizes in the 
contest for the best practical arti- 
ele on “Care and Operation of Rov- 
ing Frames.” Any article that 
shows by its post-imark that it was 


mailed on Nov. 15th will be consid- 


ered. 

| Enough articles have already been 
received to insure the success of 
“this contest but we want as many 
practical men as possible to com- 
pete and hope nobody will forget 
the time limit which is Nov. 415th. 


Number Five. 


I will give some points on the 
care and management of roving ma- 
chinery, and while it may not con- 
tain all the theory involved in the 
subject, al the same time it is good 
information which has been gather- 
ed during long years of experience. 

It may be thought that I lay too 
much stress upon the importance 
of oiling and cleaning the machin- 
ery, but I feel confident that no one 
will gainsay the assertion that it is 
the life of machinery and cannot be 
too well attended to. 

Frames, when first started up, 
should be carefully lined and lev- 
eled and all gears ‘should be set so 
that they mesh properly and 
should be kept this way. 

Rollers should be kept set to suit 
the length of the staple being used. 

At the outset I feel too that I 
should say that he roving machines 
should no be depended wpon to 
make even work by themselves as 
there are numerous reasons why 
the preparatary machines, that is, 
pickers, cards, drawing, will cause 
‘unevenness in the roving when the 
roving machines are in the very 
pink of condition. 


Atmospheric changes are to be | 


reckoned with and the tension on 
the frames should be kept adjusted 
to correct faults arising therefrom. 
There is also another cause of va- 
 Yiation in the tension and this is 
slippage of set screws, worn out 
gearing, and the method of correct- 
ing this is obvious, Varying tension 
causes unevenness in the roving. 
Laps on steel rollers are another 


cause of uneven work and this can 
only be prevented by having the 
operatives to look for them and keep 
them picked off. Steel rollers 
should be removed from the frame 
and cleaned at least as often as 
twice annually and after being 
cleaned they should be polished 
with whiting. | 

Still another cause of uneven 
work is two shells on the same man- 
drel differing from each other in 
size. Mandrels should be removed 

on Saturdays and cleaned. When 
replacing on Monday morning oil 
and examine them carefully and 
pair them off for size. After start- 
ing wp see that none of the rollers 
run loose as this will also cause un- 
even work. 

Top and bottom carriages should 
be cleaned out at same _ intervals 
as steel] rollers and a good grade of 
grease put in all spindle and bob- 
bin shaft bearings. 

It is very important that rollers 
be picked at least once daily and 
clearers twice daily as an accum- 
ulation of lint at these points is 
still another cause of uneven work 
and also produces soiled spots. in 
the roving that may seem insignifi- 
eant in the speéder room but after 
being drafted on spinning they 
make long lengths of yarn which 
look well in the finishee pro- 

uct. 


There is a practice among opera- 
Lives, when an end comes down re- 
peatedly to place a wad of cotton 

“fn the clearer in order to make the 
roller hold the slack out of the end 
between the flyer and rollers. This 
should be discountenanced as it pro- 
duces unevenness in the roving. 

Spindles should be picked clean 
at least once daily and flyers wiped 
clean at every doff for these parts 
accumulate lint which get into the 
roving and make dingy spots and 
uneven work. 

Backs of frames should be tlean- 
ed out no less often than oneé each 
day, and roller beam wiped out 
from two to four times daily. 

All parts should be oiled at least 
once each day and fast running 

parts twice daily. 

After oiling spindles in the morn- 
ing if the operatives will take a 
piece of waste and saturate it with 
good clean oil and wipe the tips of 
the spindle with it, the wear at this 
point will be reduced to the mini- 
mum, 
~ $pindle steps should be oiled with 
a good grade of oil no less often 
than once per month. 

Rollers and roller stands should 


be oiled every other day. 

And finally, ineompetent fixers 
are dear al any price and they can 
quickly get. the machinery in such 
condition that competent operatives 


cannot be induced to stay on the 


job. Fixers should be men who pos- 
sess mechanical ability and who 
have the enefgy to stay right in be- 
hind the machinery and watch for 
defects and when found lose no 
time in getting them repaired. In 
this connection, I should say also 
that if the overseer is the proper 
man for the job that he is filling, 
he will personally see that these 
details are attended to. and he will 
find as a result of same that his 
help are satisfied for their work 
runs good and the company’s ma- 
chinery lasts a sight Jonger. 
Old Timer, 


Six. 


‘ All roving frames are practically 
of the same type of constriction. 
The principal difference is that the 
slubbers have nocreels nor doubling 
and from the slabbers to the jack 
frames, certain parts are made 
smaller which is necessary on ac- 
count of the decreasing size of the 
stock being worked. 

The. object of the 
is first, -to 


roving frames 
accentuate the thick- 


’ plished by roll drafting the thick- 


ness of the sliver, which is accom- 
plished by roll drafting. Second, to 
even up the strands more by doub- 
ling. Third, to wind the roving on 
the bobbins. As a whole, the object 
is to prepare the drawing sliver for 
spinning into yarn. 

I do not consider it necessary to 
draw diagrams and point out the 
relation between each train of 
gears and the action of the .differ- 
ential motion throughout its con- 
struction. The fly frames play an 
important part in the making of 
good yarn and are as essential to 
good running spinning and even 
varn as any of the other preceed- 
ing processes. In this article we 
must consider that the frames are 
already set up in the mill roany 
for, or in operation. . 

Drawing Rolls. 

The drafting rolls, which are very 
much neglected by some mill men, 
are one of the most important fac- 
tors in producing good roving. In 
my experience I have found that 
the followirg drafts wiil give the 
best. results: Shubbers, not over 
4 14-2 inches, not tess than 3; inter- 
mediates , 2 to. 6 1-4; jack 


frames, 6 to 7. 


Some men adyo- 
cate using as short a draft as pos-— 
sible, but from practice I find this 
to be erroneous.: A real short draft 
on roving that contains twist will 
not draw out properly and will 
cause hard ends to come through 
whih ruins the leather rolls and 
also causes the frames to run badly. 
On the other hand, too much draft 
at. one process will produce weak 
and irregular roving. | 


Setting the kolls.—In determin- 
ing the distance between the rolls, 
from center to center, be careful to 
get the proper length of the staple 
by sanrpling the sliver after it has 
come through the draw frames for — 
the length of the fibres will natu-— 
rally measure longer here than it 
will from the opening’room. Hence, 
if we figure the distance that the 
rolis should be apart from the cot- 
ton in the opening room, we are li- 
able to Bet the rolis set too close 
and the consequences will be broken 
ends and weak yarn, whieh will not 
come up to standard in strength. 
It. also has a tendency to cause hard 
ends. When rolis are set too close 
the roving has a‘ tendency to drag 
the top rolls. ‘This readily be 
seen, for the back roll ,with less 
speed, does not let the fibres loose 
until the front roller with faster 
speed, has eripped the projecting 
fibres, and consequently there is. 
yarn of irregular weight. If the 
rolls are’ set. toe wide ,the result 
will be uneven roving and yarn. 


I have found the following setting 
for the various frames to give the 
best results: on cotton from 4-4-8 
to 1 1-2 inch staple; while shorter 
staple can be set a little closer with 
good results: Slubbers, ist and 2nd 
rolis, 4-16 to 5-16 in. more ‘than 
length of staple; intermediate, ist 
and rollers, three to four-six-— 
teenths over staple: roving frames, 
st and 2nd rolls, 3- 2nd and 
rails 3-8 “age over 


ever staple and and 
1-4 inch. 


A good way to test the setting of 
a frame after it has been started 
is to take the end of a rule and 
press it on the roving between the 
rolis and if they are too close the 
roving will not give way to the rule 
very easily, and vice-versa. The 
top Tolls should be set forward a 
little so that when the frames are 
started again after being stopped 
they will not drop backward. The 
top and bottom rolls should not be 
of the same Gremeler for if they are 


pol 
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he fhated steel roll will come m 
-ontact with the leather roll at the 
ame place at each revolution, and 
ne leather rolls will become: flut- 
d, necessitating a new one. 

The traverse motion should be 
yoked after and kept in good con- 
itpan and should be made to tra- 
-erse as near each end of the roll- 
rs as possible. This will lengthen 
ne life of the leather and also pro- 
better, work, | 

Twist—The amount of twist. that 
5 inserted in the roving is another 
inportant factor which has a great 
jeal te do with the running of the 
vork and the amount of production 
.otten of. The roving should -not 
jave More twist than is absolutely 
vecessary. to unwind itself at the 
uext stretching. 
The grea*er the amount of twist put 
in thé roving, the smalier the 
amount of production. However, 
do not try te run the frames with- 
out emough twist in the rovmg, as 
Lhis is a very unwise thing to do. 
Koving with too much twist is hard 
to draw out and also causes hard 
ends whieh mereases the roller bill 
and is the cause of bad roving. On 
the Other band, if there is not 
cnough twist will streteh and oc- 
-aslonalky break back to the creelis. 
|. will alse frequently break at the 
vresser foot causing the tender 
uuch worry and loss of time in 
viecing up ends. It is not possible 
putin what is called standard 
‘wist On Many occasions with good 
vusults,.as the twist per ineh must 
ve governed by the length of the 
-taple; the diameter of the fibres 
und the eondition of the cotton. 
‘lowever, | always figure my twist 
oy the standard and then make an 
‘amination of the roving after 
-unning @ little on the frames to see 
\hether there is enough or too 
much twist. Roving requires about 
cue tooth more twist in the sum- 
er than in the winter. If the cot- 
on buyer will do his duty and turn 


own every ‘Dale that does not come 


\) to the proper length, it will be 
\ Cessary to change the twist gear 
ily at these periods. | 
Tension.—The tension of the ends 
.¢lose attention. Taey 
~ ould run as slack as possible to 
tain fhe best results.. The. ten- 
-on be @ehanged when the 
vather @hanges, otherwise it will 
necessary for the tender to siack- 
: or tighten the ends as the case 
iy be, which should not be allow-~ 
|. For instance, if the ends are 
ining toe slack on a frame, and 
© tender winds the rocker back 
ward the small end of the bottom 
he, 80 as to tighten the ends, he 
very Hable to get the ends too 
cht, and stretch the roving. So it 
better to change the tension gear 
ien the ends become slaek or loose 
coils per inch. T find from prac- 
6 that it is best to lay the roving 
| the bobbins as closely as possi- 
Without -over-lapping, mainly 
-T two reasons: First, the closer 
proving’ 's “aid on the Dobbins, 
greater the amount of roving 
und en the bobbins, which means 
SS creeling, less waste and less 
cing. Second, if the layers are 
Wide it isa very difficult mat- 
CT to make an end stay up with 
oo same amount of wrapping after 
| has been drawn for one or two 
\yers. Tt is also best to have the 
possible amount of taper 
‘i the bobbins that will give a nice 
bin. The builders should be set 

<0 as to give the first Jayer on the 

in tts full traverse. 

_“reeling.-Slubbers should not be 
creéled during the making of a doff, 
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but should be pieced in before the 
frame is started first after doffing 
and only one-third at the cans 
should be creeled at one time, as 
roving made from nearly empty 
cans is lighter than that from full 
cans. By so doing the variation is 
eliminated. | 
Intermediates and roving frames 
should be creeled as fast as the op- 
erator can put in the full roving, 
while the frame is in motion. 
Jack frames should be creeled 
two rows at a time while the other 
two are justi runoff. On all frames 
the top front row and the back bot- 
ton row should run into one and 
the top back row two nnd middle 
row into another. Frame hands 
should be allowed to pull off very 
little roving from the bobbins while 
creeling, as it will cost just as much 
to rework this roving and bring it 
back to the frames as it did on the 
first and it will not be as strong on 
account of beg worked too much. 
Oiling.—Oiling should be done by 
a competent, intelligent man for a 
good oiler will save break-downs 
and reduce the eost of the wear 
and tear of the machinery. Al! fast 
motions gears and the shaft should 
be oiled twice daily, slower motions 
once or twice a week, and the base 
once a@ month. Oil the bobbin 
whoris at the first doff each day. 
The front steel rolls should be oiled 
once a day and the top rolls, if sol- 
id, one time a day; if shell, once a 


week. Oj] back steel rolls and 
leather rolis once a week. 
Cleaning.—Frame hands should 


mot be allowed to brush off with 
an old broom or fan off the lint, for 
the lint will light on the roving and 
be carried through to the next pro- 
cess. There cannot be any specified 
rules for ¢leaning, as it must be 
governed by the product being 
made. However, cleaning should 
be at regular intervals and often 
enough to keep the frames.in decent 
condition. 
onee every six months on coarse 
frames and once a year . on. fine 
frames and give the stands and roll- 
er a good cleaning. Clean the cear- 
riages once a year. Take out the 
spindles and wipe the bolsters ev- 
ery two years. Go over the frames, 
line and level them at the time the 
spindlés are out. The fixer should 
examine the frames occasionally to 
se if each part is in good working 
order. Frame hands should not 
allow singlings and doublings to 
pass to the process, as there is no 
excuse for their doing so. When 
ereeling the ends should not be 
lapped oven an inch. “The hands, 
when piecing up an end, should be 
careful to break off the amount 
they roll in their hands, for if this 
is left in. the piecing it is sure to 


be a hard end. 


Cresends, 


Number Seven. 


One of the greatest necessities 
in operating any machine is giving 
it the proper care and attention. 
This, of course, applies te roving 
frames. 

It is almost impossible to make 
good. roving out of poor carding, 
but it is an easy matter to make 
poor “roving Out of carding. 
That is where carefulness comes 
in, if good roving is -expected. 
Oareless operatives can usually be 
made careful by careful instruc- 
tions from a careful foreman. When 
a band is put on a set of roving 
frames, the foreman should by all 
means, take time and pains in ex- 
plaining to him the rules and just 


7 


what is expected of him, and thenand thin places, and of course 


see that the instructions are car- 
ried out. We often make great 
mistakes in not giving frame hands 
proper instructions. This is espe- 
cially true of new help that goes 
from one mill to another. If all 
overseers would do just that one 
thing it would raise the standard 
of efficient help wonderfully. 
Cleaning is a great factor in the 
operation of a roving frame. Dirty, 
banged-up frames are sufficient 
proof-of bad management and oper- 
atives that have not been properly 
trained. Cleaning should be done 
systematically. Fans and flaps are 


a nuisance in any speeder room and 
are lazy men’s tools. They do not 
thoroughly clean the creel guides, 
flyers, ete., and on the other hand 
they raise a fog. of lint and dust 
which settles on the roving and 
makes lumps and weak places. 
Stand rails (commonly called 
guides) should be wiped out often 
and flyers picked each doff. Steel 
and spindle troughs should be 
and top rolis onee a day, especial- 
ly the front roll. Shell rolls should 
be taken out once a week, examined 
and bad ones replaced with new 
ones, journals wiped clean and oil- 
ed before putting back. Carriages 
and spdinie troughs should be 
cleaned as often as necessary, this 
to be determined by the grade of 
cotton used and the class of work 
being made. Waste frames on 
coarse work will require cleaning 
oftener than fine frames using good 
cotton. 

Oiling is the most essential thing 
in the care of: roving frames. In 
competent oilers usually cause more 
trouble and unnecessary expense 
than any other one thing. ‘The 
compounds and other fast moving 
parts should be oiled every twelve 
hours. The oiler should carry with 
him a small wire to remove any 
lint, dirt, éte., that might be in.the 


Take out the steel rolls“$il holes and see that the oil has a 


free passage tothe bearing, for if 
a bearing. once begins to wear it 
can only be stopped by replacing it 
with a new one, causing unneces- 
sary expense. Bearing bolsters 
should receive good attention. Many 
carders make the mistake of using 
hard grease in bearings, such as 
tallow. This soon becomes a hard 
eake and does not touch the shaft. 
A good mellow non-fluid grease 
should be used, and the oiler should 
drop a little oil on the grease every 
day or so. This can easily be done 
through a little hole tn the casing 
over the bearing. If ‘tthe bearing 


becomes dry if will begin to wear 


the shaft and the shaft will seon 
have play and wear the bobbin and 
and. spindle gear, causing unnec- 
essary expense. Each frame hand 
should have an oi! can al his frame 
and be required to oil the spindles 
on his frames once every 60 hours. 


I want to say a few words about 


bad running work, bad work and 


their causes. Mr. Carder, did you 
ever stop to think that every time 
n @nd came down on a Proving 
rame that there is a cause for it? 
Well, there is, and nine times out of 
ten, the frame hand will go and put 
it up without looking for the cause, 
which could be one of several. The 
leather on the roll might be badly 
worn or loose, or a little lump of 
cotton might be in the shell on the 
journal. You could not notice it 
of course, while the frame was 
stopped, but while it is running 
that little jump causes the roll ‘to 
jump every time it turns over. It 
not only makes the end run badly, 
but makes bad roving, full of thick 


makes uneven yarn. The ‘hollow 
leg may be choked up, causing too 
much tension between the flyer 
and the bobbin. The neck of the 
flyer should be free from dirt so 
as to let the flyer sit free on the 
spindie. I 


wooden mallets to keep the flyer 
knocked down. If the frame hand 
would carry a little wire hook to 
keep tlic dirt and lint pulled out of 
the neck of the flyer, he would not 
have to use a mallet. 


Number Eight. 


The subject, “Care and Operation 
of Roving #rames,” is a rather hard 
one to write on, because ‘there is a 


great deal about it that one hears 


spoken of as “shight” in the opera- 
tion of them that is hard to ex- 
press. 

It requires more time to develop 
a first class tender on roving frames 
than any other process in the mill, 
and for this reason ‘the most intel- 
ligent and quickest of movement 
should be selected for this work. 
Then there should be someone in 


have been in speeder | 
rooms where the frame hands had . 


the room who is up on all the lit-_ 


tle tricks of how to make the 
frames go to teach the recruits. 
The writer when earning the mon- 
ey to pay board, hire driving turn- 
outs and buy show tickets with, by 
running frames has taken many 
sets of frames dubbed as the 
“worst in the mill,” and in a few 
days had them going-and getting 
about the best production on the 
job. I remember once that an old 
man doing the sweeping noticed 
that. I had a great deal more time 
to idle away than anyone else and 
asked me the reason. I could not 
tell him in a satisfactory manner, 
neither can I say now, though I 
will try to give some points that I 
found helpful then and some others 
that I have learned since. 

Clean every part of the machine 
as required by the rules of the over- 
seer. If this is not sufficient, then 
clean them oftener, especially the 
rollers, beth top and bottom, front 
middie and back lines. Keep all 
rollers well oiled all the time. When 
ereeling be very careful to make 
the splicing neatly, so there will be 
no thick, thin or hard places to 
make the end come down. When 
piecing up ends, be careful to make 
a nice splice that will go through 
the next process without giving 
trouble. The greatest curse in op- 
erating roving frames is singlings 
and doublings and hard ends ‘Every 
one knows what these are and 
should guard against letting them 
go on to the next process, just as 
you would guard against stealing or 
committing any other crime. I favor 
a good stiff system of fines for this 
offense. Learn to detect quickly 


when the ends become too tight or 


too slack, and ‘have the gears -hang- 
ed, If it becomes necessary. to take 
them up or let them out, use the 
keenest judgment lest you get them 
wrong. Learn to be fast, there is 
no room for a slow person around 
roving frames. Be fast in ereeling, 
cleaning off, doffing, and fast. in.get- 
ting up an end and the frame go- 
ing. The thing is to keep the belt 
on the tight pulley every possible 
second. The loose pulley was not 
designed for the belt to run on ex- 
cept in case of emergency. If it 
wants to keep busy, let it do from 
friction on the jack shaft and the 
edge of the tight pulley. 

To the overseer and second hands 
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[I want to say that I hardly think it 
necessary tO go into the merits and 
demerits of the respective construc- 
ions of different inakes of lrames, 
All of the American frames have 
been improved to a point of great 
and it is only necessary 
to take the proper care of them to 
get satisiactory results. The first 
great care is seeing that they are 
yeyeied, lined and fitted properly 
when erecied in the mill, Next is a 
proper amount of hgh grade lubri- 
applied at regular and sul- 
fichent intervals, The spindles and 
bobbin gear shaft bearings should 
be’ tiled with a good grease, tien 
Olled once a week. Weight whorls 
and rocker shalt bearmngs should 
be oiled once a week, middie and 
pack lanes of rollers, tep and bot- 
tom once a day. the. Wps, 
soud, uwice a aay, M shell, once a 
week, Ul the compound gears and 
peamngs on jack twice a day. 
Uil ali olher parts once daly, ai- 
ways using a Bigh grade oil. A 
good oll much cheaper tian re- 
par parts and delays. iiese ma- 
chines shouwid be gone over every 
two weeks and wegatened up, that is 
ail pubs and screws Where they are 
to slp. 1 will nolL 


these, because they are obyious 10 


every oller of any ability. Do not 
wait until something has slipped 
and caused a jot of ends to come 
gown, making unhecessary Work 
for the tender and waste of time 
and material for the mill. Change 
motions and take up motions should 
be inspected often and kept work- 
ing freely and easily. If these be- 
gin to develop a tendency to bind 
it should be remedied before the 
frame runs over, and not wait until 
afterwards. A take up motion with 
a tendency to drag will also cause 
uneven tension and bad running ol 
the ends. If a frame develops an 
unusual amount of noise while run- 
ning this should be investigated and 
corrected. The writer remembers 
that while working as a tender, an 
overseer being atiracted by an un- 
usual noise on a frame. He did not 


take the trouble to stop it and in- 


vestigate, but went his way. In less 
than ten minutes, something went 
“Bang” and about ‘steen paris were 
broken and there was more than a 
week's time lost in walting for new 
parts. A few minutes work and a 
little soiling of this young mans 
bands would have forestalled all 
this loss. No, there is no place in 
the mill where “an ounce of pre- 
vention” comes any nearer being 
worth “a pound of cure’ than on 
roving frames. If the average over- 
seer would say to his fixers, “Here 
Boys, you have been wailing around 
for something to tear up. Let's re- 
verse it, let's do a little efficiency 
thinking and prevent tear ups,” then 
there would be very little fixing to 
do. It would mean an easier time 
for the fixers, a more contented 
set of help, a great saving to the 
mill in time. material and supply 
bills. 

I like to see a row of roying 
frames with all the ends running 
on them all casing parts in place, 
all belt shifting apparatus tight and 
working easily, the creels nicely 
lined, skewers in good condition, 
and the frames and floors well 
cleaned. A convenient and ample 
provision should be made for tak- 
ing care of all empty bobbins and 
extra stock which may accumulate. 
Tenders should be cautioned to pull 
as little stock from the bobbins as 
possible after creeling and not to 


drop it on the floor in any instance. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
If one becomes hopelessly tangled == 


the fixer can attend to it. Bach ten- 
der’s wants should. be correctly 
weighed every day and the amount 
pasted up so they can all see it and 
compare it. This will 
create a spirit of pride among them. 
Of course the system of paying by 
the hand is best. 

Roving frames should be lined and 
leveled, spindies straightened and 
worh ones repaired and replaced, 
flyers balanced and ail parts accu- 
rately adjusted and weil tightened 
by a competent erector man from 
tne shop at least once every two 
years. Hollers should be scoured, 
and botiom and top carriages clean- 
ed and filled With grease once a 
year. Also the flyers and bolsters 
should bé ‘cleaned. 1 will not go 
into rules for calculations, as. the 
builders are ali glad to furnish cat- 
alogues with ali necessary data al- 
ready ligured out, and with rules 
for further figuring. With the 
tension gears il is largely a matter 
of conditions anyway. In normal 
atmospheric conditions, a frame 
should with the cone belt in exact- 
ly the right position, to give. the 
proper tension when starting the 
empty bobbins, maintain the right 
tension throughout the entire build- 
ing of the bobbins. If it does not 
and the change of tension gear 


does not fix m, then the troubie is | 


in the lay gear. If the lay gear ts 
loo smal, the ends will 
light. If it is too large they will be- 
come slack. A fine adjustment of 
these is absolutely necessary to a 
nice running frame. It should be 
seldom, if ever, necessary for a ten- 
der to have to regulate. his tension. 
Of course, there things all require 
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SOUTHERN DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 
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Southern Selling Agents for NATIONAL GUM AND MICA COMPANY 


Finishing Pastes, Cotton Softeners and Weighteners, All Kinds Gums, 
ae Glues and Adhesives 


Finishing all kinds of goods. Soda Ash and Caustic Soda carried in stock in Charlotte. 
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Direct and Sulphur Colors, Potato Starches, Sago Flour, Sizing Compounds — 
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Special information free by Practical Men on Dyeing, Bleaching, Sizing, Weighting and © 


THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 


Sixings and Finishings — 
PHILADELPHIA 


FORALL TEXTILES 


ATLANTA 


Seaps and Softeners 


a lot of vigilance, bul then are you — 


not drawing so much for your thing- 
ing and vigilance? The trouble of 
roving flying out of the flyers on 
very fine work can be prevented 
by closing up the slit in the flyers 
lo a No. 7 card gauge from top to 
bottom. This can be done with a 


smooth jawed vise. Only a careful. 


man should be trusted with this. 
What I have said in this article, 
except the last clause applies to 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-54 Greenwich St.,. NEW YORK 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


of Finishing. FASTSOLORS FOR WOOL and COTTON, INDICO. 


Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


Sizing, Bleaching and Finishing Materials. Formulas furnished for all kinds 


siubbers, intermediates and jacks, — 


as Lhey are commonly termed. ‘These 
are all of one family, the slubber 
the big ‘brether and the jack the 
baby. There is only a slight differ- 
ence of them-all. If you think that 
the tenders will not read this arti- 
cle and that it was useless that any 
part should be addressed to them, 
then you will probably not lose by 
teaching them what I have said and 
impressing on them the worth of 
using their noodles and improving 
their efficiency. 


I was about to admit a very vital. 


part. of roving frames—the cone 
belt. Poor cone belts and poorer 
care of them is a constant source 
of worry, waste of time and of im- 
perfect reyving. Nothing but a very 


tough, pliable leather, as free as. 


possible from stretch and put to- 
gether with 
sewed, should be used, 
also be put on endless. Where a 
frame provides for an auxiliary 
cone belt to take care of the ends 
until the frame can stop, in case of 
belts breaking, these auxiliaries 
should be kept on step motions and 
frames designed to stop automati- 
cally when the carriage fails to 
change, should be kept in perfect 
working order. Deliver to your 
slubbers a well carded even draw- 
ing sliver, free from unspice] ends. 
Teach every tender how to make 
roving that will not cause trouble 


It. should 


the best .cement and 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION... 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, SouTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ahead, and to take care of the ma- 
chines .as outlined above and you 
will always have good running 
work, roving to spare, and in fact 
everybody in the mul will rise up 


and cause you blessed. And some. 


day a president who knows which 
side his bread is buttered on will 
want you to pull his boat off the 
shoals and pilot it safely down the 
stream. Roadster. 

| Circulating Systems. 


An ideal circulating system is 
one that will circulate without a 
single adjustment after it is once 


yegulated upon starting the pump. 


It is very important that the: size 
should be uniform, and in order to 
have if so, we will have to have 
all the size kettles or vats jacketed, 
so that the steam when condensed 
in boiling the size, will not thin 
down the size, as is so with the old- 
fashioned kettles now generally in 
use, aS well as the slasher boxes 
which are not jacketed. It is also 
important to have the size circulate 
if we get a uniform sized warp. 

We will depart from the method 
of pumping the size from the slash- 
er boxes, which is entirely unsatis- 
factory for the simple fact that this 
pumping cannot be relied on to do 
the work. We simply cannot adjust 
the pumping to conform to the dif- 
ferent speeds the slasher has, and 
to the stoppages, while doffing the 
beams and the many slow-down’s 
we have in practical slashing. 

The size should never be pumped 
from the slasher boxes, It should 
only be pumped into the slasher 
boxes—about twice as much as be- 
ing taken out in the warps, the re- 
ilaining size should overfolw into 
the kettle or vat which is placed 
down below the slasher . boxes, 
hrough say a 3-inch pipe. This pipe 
's screwed into ai flange that is just 
‘lush with the inside bottom of the 
-lasher size box, so it can be easily 
‘omoved when we wish to clean the 
oxes. The nipple should be only 
WoO-thirds the height of the depth 
-! the slasher size boxes so as to in- 
agaist overflowing when boil- 
ug the size briskly. In this over- 
jow pipe and as close up to the 
ze bOX as We Gan get it we should 
iave @ T, with valves just below 
ie T. One outlet gves into the ket- 
—¢ below and the other outlet into 
he sewer. By having the overflow 
‘ipple serewed in tte flange in the 
~ottom of the size boxes we can run 
|| remaining size out into the ket- 
¢ below, when changing sets as 
vell as at nights and noon. 

When we get ready to start the 
lasher we can close the valve on 
ie kettle pipe and open the valve 
nt the outlet pipe that goes into 
‘le sewer, and flush out the re- 
‘laining lumps and size with water 
Vhich wilt readily flow through the 
ilve on the 3-inech pipe inte the 
wer without clogging the outlet. 
Have the kettle we cook the size 
‘| Plated on the floor and do away 
th the elevated size kettle if we 
‘ave room to do so, and let the 
“26 gravitate into the kettle under- 
ieath the slasher boxes which the 
Pump is attached to. Use the pump 
only to lift the size up into the 
slasher boxes, when arranged as 
above we have the circulating sys- 


tem in truth as well as in name. All 
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kettles should have steam connec- 
Lions so as to keep the size good and 
het while circulating. Ted. 


Increase of Embroidery Business in 
America. 


The decline that is to be noticed 
in the declared exports of embroid- 
their ability to continue to supply 
eries from St. Gall to the United 
States is undobutedly due in large 
measure to the rapid development 
of the American embroidery mdus- 
try. It is estimated that at the 
close of 1912 about 1,400 embroidery 
machines were in operation in the 
United States, as compared with 700 
four years ago. These machines, 


working under normal conditions, 


are capable of turning out embroid- 
eries to the value of about $14,000,- 
000 per year. There are also a num- 
ber of embroidery ‘“automats” in 
operation; and very recently the 
“Groebli automat,” heretofore ex- 
clusively uged by a single New York 
embroidery ¢oncern, has been offer- 
ed for sale. As there are three oth- 
er aulomats—the “Saurer,” “Zahn,” 
and “Kappel” systems—about to be 
put on the United States. market, it 
is safe to say that the American 
manufacture of embroideries will 
gradually take on greater dimen-. 
sions, With the ultimate result that 
st. Gall exports to the United States 
will further decrease. However, St. 
Gall manufacturers do not fear that 
they will lose the American trade 
entirely, for they are confident of 
the United States with the finer 
qualities, novelties, trimmings, also 
burnt-out laces, etc. 

There are no available statistics 
and no sources of information from 


which the kind and value of direct ‘ 


imports from the United States into 
this consular district (which com- 
prises the Cantons of St. Gall, Thur- 
gau, Graubunden, and Appenzell) 
may be determined. [t has been as- 
certained, however, that there are 
practically no direct sales here. St. 
Gall is too small a place (less than: 
38,000 inhabitants) and too remote 
from any seaport to make it a good 
distributing point. Local dealers 
find it ¢heaper to buy supplies as 
needed from agancies in Hamburg, 
Bremen, Zurich, and Basel. Trans- 
portation facilities are decidedly 
unfavorable for direct importation. 
—Consular Reports. 


Cotton Spinning Examinations. 


Questions and Answers trom the 
April, 1913, Examinations of the 
City & Guilds of London 


Question.—Why is it necessary 
to have the tappet controlling 
the back heald in a loom larger 
in lift than the tappet controll- 
ing the front heald? Explain 
this by the aid of a sketch, and 
also explain by aid of a sketch 
how this extra lift may be ob- 
tained in a dobby loom. 


Answer.—When the shed is form- 
ed for the passage of the shuttle the 
warp threads form an angie at the 
fell of the cloth, and it is evident 
that this angle must be of such a 


size that the shuttle may pass free- 


ly between the two lines of threads 
which form the angie. It is also 
plain that when the shed or angle 
has to be formed by threads which 
are controlled by several shafts of 
healds placed one behind another, 
the shafts must be lifted higher ac- 
cording to their relative distances 


from the cloth fell in order that 


their warp threads may make a uni- 
form angie or form a single straight 
line. Now when the treadle heel or 
fulerum is placed at the front of 
the loom the connection of the rear 
heald shaft with its treadle is made 
at a point nearer the end of the lat- 
ter, which thus has more leverage 
and gives a greater lift to the 
healds, hence it is not necessary to 
vary the size of the tappets. But 
when—as is more commoniy the 
ease—the treadie heel is fixed at 
back of the loom, the rear heald 
shaft is connected with its treadle 


at a poimt nearer the fulcrum of 


the latter than the point of connec- 
tion between the front heald and its 
treadie, hence with a uniform size 
of tappet the rear healds would re- 
ceive a smaller instead of a larger. 
lift. Therefore, it is necessary, and 
is usual, with this arrangement to 
make the tappets for the rear shafts 
greater than those for the front 
shafts. To obtain the sloping top 
shed with a dobby the griffe is ful- 
crumed at one end over the front 
of the loom, and lifted from the 
other. In ‘this manner the back 
heald shaft receives a greater lift 
than the front one. 


Methods of Cleaning Fires. 
(Continued from Page 4) 
to three or four inches above the 
layer of clinker and ash. 


Burning 
Vp 
A} 
Y 
Grobe 
Yy 
LL 


~Hoe 
FIGY | 


Fig. U.—The fireman takes the 
hoe and with a few strokes pushes 
the burning coa! against the bridge- 
wall, 


9 
When pushed back the burning 


coal covers about one-third of the © 


total grate area, 

Fig. W.—When the clinker and 
ash on the front two-thirds of the 
sticks may be loosened from the 
grate are exposed any part tlrat 
grate by running the slice-bar un- 
der it and prying. 

Fig. X—The- clinker and ash 
should first be gathered with a hoe 
on the front portion of the grate 
and then pulled out into a steel-to 
wheelbarrow. 


Fig. Y—When all the loosened 
clinker and ash have been removed 
the burning coal is then pulled for- 
ward with a hoe onto the cleaned 
part of the grate and spread evenly 
over the entire grate area. 

Figure Z gives a cross-section of 
the fuel-bed after the burning coal 
has been spread. 


The illustration shows that at the 
bridgewall part of the clinker has 
been left on the grate because it 
could not have been removed on 
account of the burning coal resting 
on it during the process. This is 
the worst objection to the front- 
nad-rear method of cleaning fires. 


The clinker at the bridgewall 
gradually becomes thick and grows 
forward until it often covers one- 
half of .the grate; thus the capacity 
of the boiler may be reduced to 
nearly one-half because only the 
front half of the grate burns coal. 

The longer the clinker is allowed 
to stay in, the. harder it is to re- 
move. | 

In some cases the clinker accum- 
ulates until ‘some repairs have to 
be made on the furnace lining or 
on the grate; then a hammer and a 
chisel are required to remove it. 
Comparison Between the Side 

Method and Front-and-Rear 
Method. | 

The front-and-rear method of 
cleaning can be done in a shorter 
time than the side method of 
cleaning, because only part of the 
grate is cleaned. 

In case of urgent necessity, a fair 


cleaning on a 200 horse-power boil-_ 
er furnace can be done in about 


eight minutes; however, the front- 
and-rear method is not generally 
recommended. 


Whenever possible the side meth- 
od of cleaning should be employed. 
By its use the fires are cleaned 
thoroughly so that the entire grate 
area may remain effective. 


(Continued Next Week.) 


FIG.Z 


Figure V shows how the hoe 
should be supported on the lower 
edge of the fire-door frame when 
pushing the good coal off the layer 
of clinker and ash. 


First — There is one sign that 
should be placed over every letter 
box in the city. | 

Second—What is that? 

First—‘Post No Bills.”—Ex. 
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BULLETIN 
year were nearly $50,000,000, or 
almost half their total purchases, 


One-third of the raw ¢otlon spun 
in the Japanese mills now comes 
from our Southern States. 
Where $28,000,000 worth | of 
American cloth was sold in 490d, 
and increased to a little over $30,- 
000,000 in 41906 it had dropped to 
only $7,371,958 m 1912, and = still 
further declined to $5,796,327 in the 
tiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 
This loss of trade has been se- 
riously felt by American cotton 
manulaclurers and exporters, and 
this has led the Department of 
Commerce to undertake an- investi- 
gation of the underlying conditions. 
Ghina is continuing its large pur- 
chases of colton goods, the imports 
last year having exceeded $100,000,- 
000, one-third of which came from 
England, which is apparently hoid- 
ing ils OWn In this trade. 
In speaking of this matter the 
Textile Recorder of England says: 


“We need not be unduly alarmed 


with regard to Japanese competi- 
tion as yet. Figures published in 


the Consular Report referred to give 
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Entered as second class matter March 2nd, 1911, at the post office at 
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Mention the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


We know, and our readers know, 
that the best advertising medium 
for the textile industry of the South 
is the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Manufacturers of machinery and 
supplies are however located, as a 
rule, at some distance from the 
South and they have to determine 
by their own methods which is the 


‘ Dest medium to use for the South- 


ern field. Many of them form their 
opinions almost entirely from what 
they term “inquiries,” which are 
letters from the miils stating that 
they saw the advertisement in this 
or that journal, and our friends can 
greatly assist us by mentioning the 
Southern .Textile Bulletin when 


writing to firms who are advertis- 


ing with us. 

_ We know that very few mills stop 
lo mention where they saw the ad- 
yertisement when. writing . for 
prices, and we do not understand 
why some advertisers attach so 
much weight to such items but it is 
known that they do. | 


Our ..advertisers...are..,etting...a 
good volume of business from the 
South and are well satisfied, but 
it makes them just a little better 
satisfied for the mills to mention 
the Southern Textile Bulletin when 
writing to them and helps us in 
securing additional advertising. 


Japanese Competition. 


We have recently heard from 
Commercial Agent W. A. Graham 
Clark of the Department of Com- 
merce to the effect that he arrived 
safely in Japan and ina begun his 
investigation. 


Mr. Clark, who is probably the 
‘best known Commercial Agent in 
the world today, was recently call- 
ed home from Scotland where he 
was investigating the jute industry 
and at the special request of the ex- 
porters of New York sent to Japan 


and Manchuria to investigate our 


loss of trade in Northern China, 


He investigated and reported up- 
on both Japan and Manchuria in 
1907 and his reports were printed 
and widely distributed by the De- 
partment of Commerce but since 
that time conditions have changed 
and our mills and exporters wish 
to know what they can expect in 
future from Japan. | 

The Japanese mills, which ‘have 
been greatly increasea in number 
during the past few years, are cut- 
ting into the trade formerly held 
by the United States. The sales of 
cotton goods to China by Japan last 


$11,000,000. 


the total exports of cotton tissues 
during 1912 as representing a value 
In 1912 we exported 
to China alone $40,000,000 worth, so 
that even in regard to this market 
we need not be unduly worried, es- 
pecially when we go further into 
the quéstion and find that the in- 
crease of Japan has been al the ex- 
pense of the United States. For ex- 
ample, we exported to China in 1909 
76.4 per cent of the tolal imports 
into that country of cotton cloths, 
the U. S. A. had 22 per cent, and 
Japan 1 per cent. In 1910 the per- 
centages were—Great Britain, 79.2; 
A, Jepan, 1.5; in 1944, 
Gfeat Britain 81.4; U. 8. A. 15.9, and 
Japan 2.3 per cent” 

While our exports of cotton goods 
to China have decreased 75 per cent 
in the past 8 years, our exports of 
raw cotton to Japan have increased 
500 times in the last 18 years, which 
is conclusive evidence that Japan 
is now doing the manufacturing of 
cotton goods for the Far East, which 
was formerly done by the United 
States. 

The total number of spindles in 
Japan at the close of 1912  is’given 
as 2,093,538, the working days per 
month 278, and the working hours 


22.3. The average counls spun, ring 
23.1, mule 48.5, The number of op- 


eratives. employed were 19,251 males 


and 89,956 females. On the weaving 
side the number of looms in 1912 
was only 21,380, the working days 
per month 27, the hours ‘worked 
12.51, the total production for 12 
months 342,584,000 yards, giving an 
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average of 54.58 yards per loom per — 
day. The number of operatives, 
males 2,873, females 18,333. 

It. is not. probable thai these fig- 
ures include the hand looms of 
which there are a vast number op- — 
erated in Japan and many of them 
upon very intricate patterns. é 

The report of Commercial Agent 
W. A. Graham Clark should give 
us a Clear idea of what we may ex-— 
pect from Japanese competition im 
the future. : 


Child Labor in English Textile 
Factories, 


The following from the Yorkshire — 
Post gives some data as to the em- 
ployment of child labor in the tex- 
tile industries of England, which — 
will be affected by conditions in the 
proposed United States tariff law: 

“Laneashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire stand to lose heavily 
by the proposal made in the United 
States new tariff bill to exclude im- 
perts of goods in the production of . 
which juvenile labor is employed, 
that is, labor of children under 14 
years of age. Not only in the col- 
ton county, but in the textile dis- 
triets of the West Riding it appears, 
steps are being taken to bring 
pressure on the British Govern- 
ment, through the chambers of com- 
merce, to protest strongly against 
such prohibition. | 

Yorkshire is affected to far less 
than the neighboring county; ney-— 


‘ertheless around Bradford and .Hal- 


ifax, as well as in the vicinity of 
Leeds and Huddersfield, there is a 
certain proportion of young per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture of 
woolen and worsted cloth who 
come within the scope of the pro-— 
posed clause, 

According to the returns” 
there were some 419,000 half-timers 
employed in the octton. industries 
of the country, and 8000 in the 
woolen and worsted industries, 
about 73 per cent of the latter be-— 
ing in the West Riding. The number 
has, however, declined considerably 
of late. The half-timer, in fact, 
shows a tendency to disappear, and 
instead we have the case of chil-— 
dren who, although not yet of the 
age of 14, have passed the preserib-_ 
ed educational standard, and are 
therefore entitled to work full time, 

While the total number of half- 
timers in the textile trades is 32,000, 
according to the 1907 return, the 
number of young persons up to the 
age of 18 employed on full time is 
238,000, these figures, of course, be- 
ing for the whole country. The 
difference between the 32,000 and 
the 27,000 previously. mentioned -is 
accounted for by those engaged. in 
dustries, apart from cotton, worst- 
eds and woolens. As regards adult 


labor, the full totals are: Males 
310,000, females 405,000. 
The reason given for the em- 


ployment of children under 14 years 
is that they are thus enabled to 
learn their craft. early, and so be- 
come useful at a reasonable age. 
How it is proposed to. differentiate 
the “under 14 years” work. from 
that “over 14 years” does not ap- 
pear.—Consular Reports. 
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CARDS, “SPINNING 
PERSO NAL NEWS DRAWING, COTTON FRAMES, | 


4 MILL MACHINERY 
S. Fisher of Kanapolis, N. J. L. Dorn has been promoted 
43 has dle a position at the Locke from assistant superintendent to MASON M ACHINE WORKS 7 
; Mills, Concord, N. C. superintendent and of the TAUNTON, MASS. 
: : Oconee Mills, Westminster, 8S. C. EDWIN HOWARD. Southern A a 
superintendent of the Monaghan Sargent. formerly secretary 3 Greenville, S$. C. 
Mills, Greenville, 8. and of Fidelity Mig. COMBERS, MULES, 7 
Woe: Wallace, of Ga., Go., Charlotte, N, C.. will conduct a LAP MACHINES. LOOMS. 
damask mill in New “York 
will be president of the reor nized q 
Social Cotton C. Prince has resigned his po- Eva dane Mills, q 
John Mahoney of the Locke Mills, sition at the Drayton (8. Mills 
IL. N. Ghandler has resigned as Concord, N. C., has become overseer and accepted one at the Dunean Sylacauga, Ala. aa 
overseer of spinning at the Martel at the Stonewall (Miss. Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Colquitt, of LaGrange, Ga., Dan McLemore ve resigned aS has returned to his former position » ia 
= accepted a position at the Shaw- overseer of carding at the Chad- as overseer of dyeing at the Victor @ @ pmuitt Weaver | oa 
mut (Ala.) Mill. wick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, Mills, Greer, S. 
Lawrence Duke, a cotten manu- J. H. Sehrinsher, of Huntsville, Golbe Mill. i 
facturer of Seattle, Wash., is vis- ’ Ala. is new second hand in carding — io 
iting relatives in Durham, N. C. George Blackweli has been pro- : the Bm i Creek Cotten Mills Si- Gaffney, 8S. C. | 
J. R. Turner, of Concord, N. from position in the office | aa 
he Durham (N. G.) Hosiery Mills | W. R. Tattersall... Supt. 
accepted the position of over- E. C. Gwaliney has resigned as 
seer of spinning at the Stonewall, New York office oerintendent ofthe New York Carey 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills. Mills, Utica, N. Y., fo become gen- wo Nish i 
» . Geo. W. Ray has been promo boro Mills, McColl, S. €., to take | 
Ala., has accepted a position as €N- from section hand in spooling and effect on December fi Fexas Cotton Mill. i 
0 eC er first. 
gineer and machinist at. the Talla~ warping to second hand in spin- : i” 
dega (Ala.) Cotton Factory. ning, warping and twisting at the G. has his 
Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. - POSILION al the Amazon Millis, £hom- 
was A. M. Nix has been promoted of carding at the Wennonah Mill J- H. Carder q 
| r of Durham, N. C, spinning, spooling and warping at 1H. Van Hollen h C. A. Hodges. -.. Weaver a 
E Ww. Haddle, formerly overseer the Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. Onuen nas resigned aS Cloth Room ia 
a of spinning at the Gainesville (Ga.) ©. second hand in carding at the Oco-. —. B. BartholomewMaster Mechanic — a 
position at the Martel Mill, Egan, Ga: W. G. Johnson has resigned as goa et Ottaray Mill. . | 
section hand n spooling and warp- : 
h wills ing at the Victor Mills, Greer, 8. C., H.C. Dresser has resigned as man-. if 
4 at the eccept a similar position with ager and superintendent of the yontio 
© the Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. - Oconee Mills, Westminster, 8S. G, to | upt. 
R. Collins, of Fountain Inn, A. O. Pendelton has resigned as dleburg Mills, Batesburg, S.C, and w. williams... Weaver 
is mow overseer of spinning, second hand in spinning at the Jud- ‘Ye Martel Mills, Egan, Ga. LH 
2 spooling and warping at the Wood- son Mills, Greenville, S. C., and ac- OVERFLOW PERSONALS PAGE 16. A. C. Elmore...... Master Mechanic : 
2 ruff (8. €.) Mills. cepted position of overseer of 
a spinning at one of the mills of the a 
Huntersville, N. will hereafter Union Mills. Che Mill 
nae L080 hesnee | 
devote all his time to the spinning. Rosemary Co, Resomary, C. 
Tom Walter, overseer of card- : nion, S. C. 
2 ing and spinning at the Anchor Mills, Ernest Norman has resigned as | : if 
second hand in weaving at the A. B: Brannon...........:...,. Supt. W. Burnett..... 
- +H. B. Bates has resigned as su- Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, No. 3, 0. A. Sullivan............... Grader J. W. Ganady..........--... Cordes q 
4 perintendent of the Apalache Mills, Charlotte, N. C., and accepted the S. R. Lybrand.............. Spinner ¢, D, Huff............ .....Spinner 
% Arlington, 8. ©. and accepted po- position of night overseer of weav- J. B. Williams.............. Weaver ¢, H. Amick..........;.... Weaver 
? sition ‘as superintendent of the ing at the Huss Mfg. Co., Bessemer W.C. Culberson ....... Cloth Room R. L. Mason............ Cloth Room 
Monaghan Mills, of Greenville, 8. C. City, N. W. W.. Finley... ... Master Mechanic €. W. W C. E. and M. M. 
MILL STARCH—Th We: Friend | 
eaver’ S Frien 
4 | It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases 
, | breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
a | gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can 
get from no other starch. : 
| 
| A trial will convince you that VICTOR 
: STARCH has no equal in the market. 
Ny THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH | 
THE STARCH COMPANY - - COLUMBUS , OHIO 
Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8. 
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Columbia, S. C.—The machinery 


lis and F. P. Raimer are planning which was formerly used in the ho- 


the organization of a company to 
build a cotton 
plant al this place. 


Lindale, Ga—The Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia have installed 48 
candie power tungsten lights in 
their weaving department, there 
being one light to very four looms. 


Athens, Tenn.—The Athens Hosi- 
ery Mill will build an addition that 


will increase the capacity of their 


plant by one-third. They now have 
152 knitting machines, 100 ribbers, 
ete. 


Lumberton, N. GC, — The waste 
house and contents at the Jennings 
Cotton Mill wére destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin on Sunday. The 
loss is estimated at $3,000, fully 
insured. 


Manchester, Ga.—The Manchester 


Cotton Mills, recently reported as 
awarding the contract for a addition 


to their plant, have ordered 3,192’ 


spindles and accompanying machin- 


ery to be used in the addition, - 


Quitman, Ga—The Atlantic and 
Gulf Mills and all the property in- 
cluded therewith have been sold at 
public sale by Lane Young, trus- 


‘ tee, to the Bank of Quitman, for 


$68,500. The original cost of the 
plant and land was nearly $300,000. 


- Jasper, Tenn.—lIt is reported that 
E. G. Wright, W. A. Cantrell and E. 
E. Johnston will organize a company 
to establish a hosiery mill here. 
Their plans have not been detailed 
and they have as yet made no an- 
nouncements as to the size of their 
proposed plant. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—At a meet-. 
ing of the creditors of the Martins- 
burg Worsted & Cassimere (Co., 
Wednesday of this week in Philadel- 
phia, the receiver, H. H. Emmert, 
was authorized to sell the plant 
either as a going concern or in lots 
before Jan.1 The mill is being kept 
in operation. 


Ridgedale, Tenn.—The Madaline 
Hosiery Mills will be the name of 
the branch plant recently nnounc- 
ed tbo be built here by the Davis Ho- 
siery Mills, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The company’s 200 by 64-foot build- 
ing will be of briek construction 
costing $12,000, and it will be equip- 
ped with 100 knitting machines 
driven by electric power, all the 
mechanical equipment having heen 
purchased. About $36,000 will be the 
cost of the machinery and about 
400 operatives wil be employed. 
Mark K. Wilson, of Chattanooga, is 
the building contractor, and H. L. 
Hunt ,also of Chattanooga, is the 
architect. 


siery mill at the State Prison, whieh 


manufacturing was recently abolished, as noted, is 


being shipped to Savannah for use 
in a hosiery mill. The convicts who 
were formerly employed in the ho- 
siery mill will be used in a chair 
factory which is to be established at 
the prison. 


Greenville, S. C.—Improvements 
are to be made at the Conestee Mill 
in the very near future, including 
the installation of about two thou- 
sand spindles, according to informa- 
tion from a relable. source. It Is 
shad the order for the 
spindles has been placed, and when 
installed they will considerably in- 
crease the present capacity of the 
mill, 


Anderson, C.—It has been defi- 


nitely settled that the Cox Mill will 
be greatly enlarged... The owners of 
the mill will expend $250,000 for an 
addition to the mill, new machinery 
and repairs, making the capital of 
fhe new company in the neighbor- 
hood of $375,000. 

The new owners of the mill will 
reorganize it before the end of the 
year. The name of the mill will be 
changed, but has not yet been de- 
cided upon. R. E. Lignon, manager 
of the Gluck Mill, of this city, has 
been appointed manager of the re- 
organized Cox Mill. As mentioned 
last week, the old machinery is now 
being dismantied and about two- 
thirds of it will be removed and 
replaced with new machinery for 
the manufacture of fine duck. 


Bemis, Tenn.—The officials of the 


Jackson Fibre Go., which operates a. 


branch plant at Bemis, have an- 
nounced their intention of im- 
mediately erecting a large building 
for the use of the Y. M. G. A. which 


is to be established by the employ- 


ers. ‘The building will cost about 
$15,000 and the company: will fur- 
nish the seeretary’s salary and give 
free heat, light and water annually. 
This mill company ‘has spent large 
sums of money for welfare work in 
their village and other work for the 
benefit of their employees. For 
some time they have had a regular- 
ty employed worker for the interests 
of the women and girls. The local 
officials, J. B. Young manager and 
F. J. Young have been active in the 
promotion of welfare work here. 


Social Cirele, Ga.—The Social Cir- 


cle Cotton Mills, which for some 


time have been closed down, as not- 
ed, were sold at public auction and 
bought in by citizens of Social Uir- 
cle. The purchase price was $85,- 
000. Tt is understood that W. P. 
Wallace, of Rutledge, will be presi- 
dent of the reorganized company. 
The sale of the mill has been con- 
firmed by Referee Hutehens.. The 
upset price was one-third of the 


orginal cost, and the property at this 
sale brought $30,000 less than at 
the previous sale, which was not 
confirmed. Mr. Herndon being the 
highest bidder; it is an assured 
fact that the mill will be controll- 
ed by local people. Mr. Herndon 
states that the mill will be put back 
into operation as soon as the oper- 
atives can be gotten back together, 
which is expected, will take about 
thirty days. The mill will have a 
backing of over a million dollars 
and it is expected that many im- 
provements will be made, There 
are about fifty houses in the mill 
district which will be filled at once 
with operatives: About 300 will be 
given employment. The mill has 
10,000 spindles and 480 looms and 
was formerly operated on fancy 
weaves. 
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were May 26 and 27. 

The meeting followed a luncheon 
given at the Southern Manufactur- - 
ers’ Club. There were § invitations 
presented from a dozen or more cit- 
ies, including Boston, Atlantic City, — 
New Orleans, Washington, Milwau- 
kee and Memphis. After discussion, 
it was decided to hold the next con-— 
vention in New York. | 

The place for meeting and the 
headquarters will be determined — 
later. 


Germans Meet Situation. 


Reports from the German cotton 
centers state that neither spinners 
nor manufacturers are doing much 
business at present,, buying all 
round being confined to early re- 
quirements. Spinners of worsted 


Clemson Men of Fiber: 


Clemson College of South Garolina has sent out a circular giving 
a list of their students who are now connected with the textile in- 


dustry as follows: 


Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mili 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mill Overseers. . 

Cotton Mill Designers .. 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mill, 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton Mill 
Cotton 
Cotton Mill 
Gotton Mill 
Cotton Mill, Instructor of .. 

Cotton Oil Mill Mamagers .. .. 
Cotton Oil Mill Superintendents . 
Cotton O11 Mill Vice 
“Cotton Oil Mill Engineers, ete. 
Cotton Brokers .... .. 
Cotton Experts for U. 


Presidents .. 
Vice Presidents .. 
Managers. . 
Superintendents 


Purchasing Agents 
Architects: . 


Bleachery .. 


To Have Larger Quarters. 

The Carolina Supply Co. Green- 
ville, 8. €., textile supplies, has let 
the contract for the erection of a 
five-story reinforced concrete build- 
ing at the corner of Gourt and Jack- 
son streets. The building will be 
used for headquarters of the com- 
pany. The structure will be forty 
by one hundred feet, and it. will 
cost about $37,000. Work will begin 
within a few days. 


Will Meet in New York. 


The 1914 convention of the Am- 
erican Ootton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held next May in 
New York, according to the decis- 
ion reached by the members of the 
Board of Governors of that ongani- 
zation, acting with the officers, who 
met in Charlotte, N. C., in pursuance 
to the eall of President Stuart W. 
Cramer and. Secretary-Treasurer 
Cc. B. Bryant. The dates fixed upon 


Assistant Superintendents 


Section Men and | Operatives 2 
Sect.-Treas. Office, etc.. 


Mill Machinery and Supplies.. . 
and State Inspectors. a 


3. Government. 
Students Registered for Session 1913- 


Textile Other than 
 Gourse Tex. Course 


yarns speak of a rather better de- 
mand, particulary from producers — 
of knitted goods. The expected re- 

vival in dress goods and costume 
cloths has not yet set in, and though 
there is rather more trade passing 
in one or two lines the position 
generally may be said to be un- 
changed, Trade is also quiet in 
suitings, carpets, upholstery cloths, 
and ‘blankets. There is more activ- 
ity in the silk trade, and producers 
have succeeded in advancing prices 
of most classes of goods, though 
they assert the increase is not on a 
parity with that of raw material. 
Artificial silk trimmings are out of 
favor, and owing to keen competi- 
Lion. prices are very ..depressed.. 
There appear to be no signs of im-> 
provement. Business in linen yarns. 


is quieter, as is only to be expect- — 
ed after the brisk demand of the 
last few weeks. Prices are quite 
firm, with an upward tendency.— 
Daily Trade Record. 
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May Pardon Mangham. 


The prison board of Atlanta, Ga., 

‘has taken up the ~ application for 
pardon for J. J. Mangham, the cotton 
mill official, who is serving a four 
year sentence for embezzlement in 
conection with the Griffin (Ga, 
Gotten Mills. It is not known’ 
whether or not the pardon. will be 


Cuts 


Enraged because he was not ad- 
mitted to the King Cotton: Mills at 
Augusta, Ga. by Watchman Baz- 
jie E. Blume, Josh Keener jerk- 
ed his knife from his pocket. and 


with a murderous slash, laid open 
about, three inches of the throat of 


Watchman Blume. 

‘Bleeding profusely, the was 
—worne to his home, and Keener, 
who is known in police circles as 
being “handy with a knife,” fled to 
parts unknown, and is still at large 
though the police drag net has been 


‘east and the is expected to be ar- 


| rested. 


Natural and Synthetic Dyes in India. : 


In connection with dyeing in In- | 


dia—at oe time a most important 
industry—some important changes 
have taken place of late years in 
this presidency. The Bombay. Ad- 
ministration Report states ‘that 
there are now 16 dye works in the 
Bombay Presidency, giving employ- 
ment to 14,000 people. The old 
eastes of dyers, the Rangaries, ap- 
pear to have offered violent opposi- 
tion, but the introduction of cheap 
aniline and alizarin dyes has thrown 
the industry open to almost all who 
care.to take it up. Dyers are now 
scattered over the whole Presi- 
dency and may ‘be found wherever 
hand-loom weavers are settled. It 
has resulted in the trade becoming 
local, goods being rarely sent from 
one place to another to be dyed. 
For red colors, alizarin dyes, mixed 
with the powdered, flowers of the 
dhauri tree, are used. In dyeing 
cotton, anline dyes are taking the 
place of the tumeric plant. Black 


is obtained from powdered copperas | 


and blue from indigo. The use of 


synthetic dyes, however, has almost 


entirely destroyed the trade of the 
old dyers.—Consular Reports. 


Chinese Knitting. 


The various knitting establish- 


ments in Hongkong, China, knit Am- 
ican machines, make stockings in 
four standard colors besides white 
and underwear in three standard 
colors hesides white. 
Wear sells at the factory at from 


$11 to $13 per dozen pairs, and ho-— 


siery at $1.60 to $2.20 per dozen 
pairs, the hongkong dollars being 


Humidifyingly Speaking 

| Turbo-fied—Satis-fied 
Because the 

TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


is so easy to install—costs so little for upkeep—is 
so simple to handle—makes so little trouble—is 
~ always on the job—gives exactly the percentage 
of moisture yOu require—never spoils goods by 
overflow—needs so little attention—that the own- 
ers of the scores of mills where Turbos are work- 
ing unanimously declare it makeg them worry- 
free on that score. | 
Wouldn't you like to join the brigade of the 
Turbofied?. Ask for details of enlistment. 


AND ADD THIS TO YOUR LETTER: 


“IT would like ‘to know of a dozen or more good 
sized installations of your Turbo and the opinion 
of these “Turbo-fied’ mill owners regarding it.” 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Southern Office, Commercial Bldg, Charlotte, N.C. 
J. A.COTHRAN, Manager 


The under- 


‘The Byrd Knotter 
| Price $20.00 
Simple of Operation 


DurabilityGuaranteed 
Small Repair Cost 


Byrd Manufacturing Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


13 
equal to about 49 cents gold. 

About 3,000 small hand knitting 
machine sin Canton turn out numer- 
ous cheap socks, cotton singlets and 
sweaters, in competition with iIm- 
ported goods of Japanese, German 


and British make. These home- 


made socks sell at 38 cents (gold) 


per dozen, and the sweaters at $6.68 


per dozen. 

In Swatow there are 230 hand ma- 
chines for knitting stockings, and 
about 35 semi-automatic machines 
worked by hand. Nearly all-of these 
are in home use. And the score that 
are.in a factory are run by hand 
power. Wages-in this factory are $3 
and $4 a month, and food is supplied 
lo machine operators. Boys, who 
spool cotton yarn receive from 3 to 
5 cents a day and two meals. 

China has become a considerable 


market for socks, for in addition to — 


the thousands of pairs of home-knit 


ones, over 40,000 dozen pairs were 
imoprted at Shanghai during 1912.— — 
| Fibre & Fabnic. 


Fear of Foreign Imports. 


F, B. Shipley, who took an active 
part in the efforts of importers to 
secure radical reductions of ‘the 


_eotton goods tariff, has just return- 


ed froma trip abroad and in an in- 
terview. published in the — Daily 
Trade Sapa that prices of cot- 
ton goods are much higher abroad, 
especially in England and that no 


material increase in imports can be. 


expected for a long period. 


Failures in India Check acts 
Trade. 


American merehants doing busi- 
ness with India are taking a serious 
view of the financial siluation in 
that country... The recent bank sus- 
pensions, and the rush of depositors 
to withdraw their money has, it is 
stated, badly strained the resources 


of even the strongest banks. Ac- 


cording to advices received in this 


market, one concern which trans- 


acted a large ‘business in mill 
shares has failed with liabilities of 
over $2,000,000, and several other 
failures followed in close succes- 
sion. It ts feared by manufacturers 
and handlers of American cotton 
goods that financial conditions in 
India will serve to put an absolute 
stop to any new business from that 
country for some time to come— 
N. Commercial. 


“Rastus, What’s an alibi?” 
“Dat’s provin’ dat yoh was at a 


‘prayer meetin’ whar yoh wasn't, in 


order to show dat yoh wasn’t at de 
crap game whar yoh was.”’—Ex. 


“Before I married ‘wife. I 
could listen to her voice for hours 
and hours.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I have to.”—Ex. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


| JOHN HILL Seuthern Represatative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLINGAGENTS 


\ 
He New York—In every branch of well cleaned out and none is over- _ BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS: FOR HOME EX- 
a. the cotton goods market, prices are stocked. Nevertheless, the manu- PORT MARKETS 
ae being held on a firm basis. In pric- facturers have been forced to give peice: ) . 
He ing brown sheetings and drills, buy- way appreciably for the first time 
ig ers fnd that these goods are being in a good many weeks. Last week | wa: | : | 
ie held at top prices for deliveries be- there was slight shading on a cou- | 
. .| tween now and the first of the year. ple of styles where good-sized or- R it, H A R D A, B ® b ¢ T H E : 
Not only is.this the case, but ship- ders were placed but this week the (INCORPORATED) 
: ments are not easy to get, as manu- mills have gone ahead at conces- 7 ; ‘ 
facturers are still carrying many sions on a number of shaded styles. Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ive back orders on their books. Buy- Most of the manufacturers have ) 
| a ers coming into the market are been occupied during the week with | i | 
showing more interest in getting de- mill meetings and the annual re- 505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
diveries on goods they have ordered, ports have furnished. interesting | | 
. : than in covering their future needs. statistics for comparison. Nearly 
. ‘New business is being put through all mills producing coarse goods 


ie on shirtings and other colored cot- have shown a fairly good year, but ee oe | : i 

ag tons for quick deliveries, at prices the fine goods plants show heavy . wk ee | | 

ie which are based on the recent ad- losses. One of two of these mills | The Desirability of th e€ South 3 

vances. Denims are well sold passed dividends this quarter that | 

ahead and many requests are being had been paying them for the first 3 . : 

: made for shipments of old orders. three-quarters, while reports indi- 3 

Tickings are in good demand and that big surpluses carried by 
- prices on many of the well known other plants of this character have & the place to manufacture cotton 

ne. brands are being advanced. been materially cut down. More than | goods is illustrated in the increase of 


| ~The gray goods market was some- One treasurer, also, has commented : 
ie what easier last week aad mills Om the machinery which has been 67% quoted by census department. We 


We have shown more willingness to ae- can offer attractive situations for those 
ne cept orders at concessions. but there help and they have contended 3 | . 

i fas been no general break in that this out into the earnings and desiring to enter this field. 

i prices, Generally speaking, the profits to a large extent. , 


market was not very active during Prices in New York were as fol- | 
the week. Openings on percale for lows: J A. PRIDE 
the fall are being held off, because Prt cloths, -inst.. 33-4  — 
t it is thought that buyers will not Gray goods, 26-in, st 5 5-8 to 5 3-4 General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
meet the higher prices which are. 39-in., 
no definite prices have been named Brown sheetings, So. ee : NORFOLK, VIRGINIA : , 
on percales for the’ fall season, Std ........-- 81-4 — | | | 
aq gmall quantities of 80 squares are Brown sheetings, 4- | 
being offered at 9 1-4 cents. It is yd, 906x608 6 3-8 to 6 1-2 | 
| expected that when formal open- Brown sheetings, 3- | - . ey | 
ings are made, prices will be-higher, yatd........:.734 | ‘Can you rum @ eomb-box six to emht weeks 
on a basis of at least 9 1-2 cents Demims, 9 oz. ....441-2t0f7 on one filling of oil P | | 
for 80 squares and 7 3-4 cents for Tickings, 8-07. .. | 
pre If not there’s one reason for using 
Buyers who tested the prices in Staple ginghams 8 = to 9 3-4 
the staple cotton goods market last 
week expecting to find manufactu- 
: rers and selling agents willing to 
grant concessions, were generally 
—_— sions from spot quotations were ob- Can you positively say that your card clothing, 
but the of Cale Year 1 floors and drawing cans are not oil spattered P 
firmly to present levels and are not Weekly Cotton Statistics. not there’s another reason for using NON- | 
very anxious to accept future con- New York, Nov. 7-—The following’ FLU ID OIL. | 


at which raw material will the week ending Friday, Novem- uSrication. ress Dept. H. 


come, Where forward contracts *°! windy ovEwmeee | 165 Broadway, NEW YORK 
were accepted last week, they were 


ed las 1943. 
based on this belief. Port receipts .. .. .. .. .. 524,574 


In the Fall River print mar- Overland to mills Qanada 31,38 
ket it was another quiet week, with Southern mill takings (esti- 


prices easier on several styles. Con- mated) ............+>.... 90,000 | | | 

cessions have been made more free- Gain of stock at interior | : 

ly than heretofore. About all of towns 36,589 

the mills are now, sold ahead to the : 

first of the year and contracts have Brought in sight for week ~ 679,544 | ) * Nici eal 

been placed that extend through TOTAE~GROP MOVEMENT. Manufacturing Chemists 

January and Pebruary. ~~ Portoreceipte 3:937,657 
The cotton market continues as a Overland to mills & Canada 153,920 | | 

factor and the buyers are awaiting Southern mill takings (est.) 680,000 

| results and picking up only enough Stock in interior towns. in Specialties for the Textile Trade 

a goods to carry them along. Mill of- excess of Sept. 4.......... 417,029 4 | | : : 

ficials are not disturbed, however, 

| af because the accumulation of the Brought into sight thus far Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 

summer months has been pretty for season ............... 5,188,606 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 
Cotton. 


ne 


~ 


| 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Last week. was 
not avery active one in the yarn 
market and most of the business 


was hand to mouth. There were a . 


few sales of 25,000 to 50,000 pounds, 
but prices were a cent lower than 
spinners will accept. The receipts 
of yarn were large but they are tak- 
en as fast as they arrive. 

» Underwear manufacturers are re- 
ported as being busy and well cov- 
ered on yarns until the first of the 
year and some of them until April 
and May. During last week the 
buying was rather light. Coarse 
numbers of Southern frame spun 
for spot deliveries were sold on the 
basis of 23 cents for 10s. Southern 
frame spun 24s sold for 26 cents, 
26s for 26 1-2 cents and 30s for 2% 
cents. 

Manufacturers of carded yarn ho- 
siery are busy and many~of them 
are behind on orders. Some knii- 
ters bought considerable quantities 
with deliveries starting from De- 
cember first, all the way to the 
first of the year. Southern frame 
spun 44s to 18s cones were sold on 
the basis of 23 cents for 10s. 

Combed yarns were quiet last 
week, and the demand was mostly 
for small quantities for quick de- 
liveries. Fine two-ply yarns were 


week. Sales of 40-2 were made at 
40 to 42 41-2 cents, 50-2 sold for 
4 64-2 to 49 cents, and 60-2 cones 
sold for 541 1-2 to 54 cents. Southern 
frame spun single combed yarns 
were sold on the basis of 27 cents 
for 40s, 18s sold for 29 and 29 12 
cents. 

Merecerized yarns are very quiet 
and dealers say that they find it 
hard to interest buyers at any. price. 
Knitters who a year ago were us- 
ly, are now using very little. Some 
have substituted silk and artificial 
silk and not using any mercerized 
yarns. Weaving lines are generally 
spotty. In most lines there are 
good and bad spots. Weavers are 
waiting for the New York auction 
to take place to give them a line on 


ing they are not buying any. yarn. 


Southern Single Skeins. 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins: | 

- 26 —26 1-2 
39° 


rather weak in price during the S 


market eonditions, and while wait- : 


Skeins: 


8-3-4 hard twist .... 


24. 4-222 
19. 4-2— 


Southern Single Warps: 


33 4-2— 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 

25: 1-2-—26 


Ge 22 —22 4-2 


50 


30 1-2—31 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Securities 


Drayton Mills, 30 40 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 
Stocks. 
Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cot. M. .-. 100 


Aiken Mfg. Co., S, C. 35 
Amer. Spinning Co., 8. 
Anderson C. M., 8. C., pr 
Arcadia Mills, .. 91 


Aragon Mills, S. C. 
Arkwright Mills, §. 103 
Augusta Factory, Ga. . ee 
Avondale Mills, Ala. .. 4115 420 
Belton Cot. Mills, 8. C... 100 ... 


Brigon Millis, 8. 64 
Calhoun Mills, 8. €. .. ... 
Capital Got. Mills, 8. Cc. ... 85 


Ghiquola, S. C.. com..... 10. 115 


Clifton Mfg. Co. 8. 104 
Clifton Mfg. C., pf 
Clifton Cot. Mills, 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. §.C. ... 90 
Golumbus Mfg. Oo., Ga. 92% 

Cox Mfg. Co., C. 
D. Cimverse Go. §. C. 8 . 
Dallas Mfg. Oo., Ala. .. ... 100 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 

C ; 


Eagle & Phenix Mill, Ga. 80 90 
Enoree Mfg. Co. 8. C... 25 50 
Enoree Mfg. pf ... 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 
Exposition Mill, Ga... .. 
Fairfield C. Mills, §. C. ..... 70 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. S. C... 
Gainesville €C.M.Co.c’m ... 7 
Glennwood Mills, 8. ... 444 
Glenn-Lowry Co., 
S. C. 401 


Glenn-Lowry Co. 


S. C, preferred ...... 86 
Gluck Mills, S. 6. 
Granby Cot. Mills, 8. C. 
Granby C. M.S. C, pfr 
Graniteville Co., 8. 

140 145 
‘Mill, a” 
Hamrick Mills, §. 0. 
Hartsville € M. S. GN 470 ... 
Inman Mills, 8. €. pfd. ... 100 
Jackson Mills, 8. .. ... 90 
King, John P. Mfg. 

Ga.. 80 


7 Mills. 8. 130 


Lancaster C. M.8.C; pf 97 ... 
Langley Mfg. Co. 8. 70° 5 
Laurens Mill, S.C... .. 45 ... 
Limestone Mill, 8. C. .. 125 133 


Orangebur; Mfg. Co. 8. 


| | A. M. Law & Co. F.C. &Co 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks 
N. C. State Bends, N. C. Rail- 


read Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


Bid. Asked 
Arlington. 141 
Cabarrus .. 150 


Chadwick-Hoskins, con: ... 


Gibson .. 


Park.......... 485°... 
Highland Park, pfd.. .. ... 402 


Vance .. 


Washington Mills, ptd.. ... 100 


Olympia Mlis, 8. €., ofc 
Parker Cotton Mills, 
guaranteed .. .. .. 100 400&int 
Orr Cotton Mills ...... 92% 


Ottaray Mills, 8. ... 100 
Oconee Mills, common. ... 100 
Oconee Mills, pfd...... 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 404 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd... : 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 8. GG... ... 43% 
Pickens C. Mills, 100. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 8.C. 144 160 
Poe F. W.) Mfg. Co., 8. 
C. 


Richland M., C., pf 
Riverside Mills, 
Roanoke Mills, 
Saxon Mill, 8. C.......... 
Sibley Mfg. Co, Ga... ... 6 
Spartan Mill, G...... 

Tucapau Mill, 8S. C. .. 280 ... 
Union-Buffalo, ist pfd. 35 #0 


Lockhart .. .. .. 40...  Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Mills Mfg. Go, S.C. .. 140 ... Yietor Mfg ee 
Mollobon Mig, Go, ... Ware Shoals Mie. Co, 8. 
Monaghan Mills, §. C.,...... Warren Mfg. Co, 8. 8 & 
Newberry ©. Mills, 8. G. 435 £40 Warren Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 ... 
Ninety-Six Mille, S.C... 135 ... 
illiamston 


Woodside C. Mills, 8. G ... 


ae 
Be 
| 
The Yarn Market 
i 
Frame Spun Yarn on Cone 
f'wo-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins: 
i 
‘ 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
‘ | 
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| Personal Items 


J. P. MeGraw has not resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Highland 
Park Mill No. 14, Charlotte, N. C, as 
stated through error-last week. 


R. E. Ligon, general manager of 
the. Gluck Milis,. Anaerson,. 8S. .G., 
will also be manager of the Cox 
Mill, of the’same place, which have 
been reorganized. 


Sidney Lentz, formerly of Atlanta, 


Ga. now has charge of the roller 
covering department of the Cannon 
Mills, Concord, N. C, 


Successful Fair at Pacolet. 


The first annual fair of the oper- 
atives of the Pacolet Mills, Trough, 
S. €. was held last Saturday. In 
spite of the heavy rain, a. good 
crowd was present. There were 
many interesting displays at the 
fair, and several helpful. talks were 
made to the mill people. The ath- 
letie program had to be given up 
on account of the inclement 
weather. 


Seriously Shot. 


J. R. Lifford ,a white man, aged 
18, is alleged to have seriously shot 
Foster Painter ,another white man, 
who is employed by the Enoree (8, 
G.) Mills last week. The wounded 
man was placed in a local hospital 
where he was reported to be rest- 
ing easy, considering the. gravity 
of his injuries. Lifford was lodged 
in the county jail to await the re- 
sult of injuries. 


Members May See Game. 


Members of the Southern Textile 
Association who afittend the Atlanta 
meeting on November 2ist and 22nd, 
will have the opportunity, in addi- 
tion to the other attractions of At- 
lanta, of witnessing a foot ball 
game between the teams  repre- 
senting the University of Georgia 
and Auburn College: The game will 
be played at Ponce de Leon Park 
and is expected to be a hard fought 


‘contest as the teams are very even- 


ly matched. 


Subscribe Now For 
Journal, Daily, Sunday and 
Semi-Weekly. 


Largest circulation South of Bal- 
imore. 
By Mail: 


Daily and Sunday, $7.00 per annum. | 
$5.00 per annum . 


Daily, only 
Sunday, only ......$2.00.per annum 
Semi-Weekly ..... $1.00 per annum 


All the News! All the Time! 
Adv. 


Ghild--Bardiy--Burned. 


Little Vivian Taylor, three-year- 
old daughter of °K. of 
Brandon Mill, Greenville, 8. G., was 
seriously if not fatally ol when 
she was playing too near the grate 
and her dress caught fire. The 


the Atlanta 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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MILL and MACHINE BRUSHES 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
CHARLES A. O’NEIL, Agt. and Mer. 


Established 1834 


The J. A. Gowdey Reed & Harness Mfg. Co. 


JAS. WILSON, President and Treasurer 


Loom Reeds of all kinds. Also Leice, Leno and Taping Reeds, ieee 
and Slasher Combs. Prompt deliveries. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1226 North Main Street, - . 


Incorporated 1900 | 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. W. H. HUTCHINS. Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
THE FIRST AND ORIGINAL 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 

: The Responsible Concern of Good Reputation 
OVERHAULERS, REPAIRERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 

WE SELL TWISTER AND DOUBLE OR SINGLE SPINNING RINGS 
WE ALIGN AND LEVEL SHAFTING WITH A KINKEAD OUTFIT 
TQ WHOM IT MAY GONCERN—We have no branches, nor are we connected with any other Company 


**The Felton 
Curved Sweep” 
Saves the 
broom expense. 
A push broom 
with 4 curve that 
throws the dirt 
and lint to the 
center. 
High Grade 
Brushes Made in 
the South. 


“WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Arey 


SOLUBLE SIZING TALLOW 


, HIS PREPARATION ‘is simply raw beef tallow 
_ made soluble. In view of the fact that raw tallow 
will not dissolve and hence does not combine 

with starches, we herein offer an article that avoids 
these objectionable features. Soluble Sizing Tallow dis- 
solves and combines readily with all starches and acts 
most valuable softening agent.. Users of this article. will. avoid 


the danger of mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of Raw 
Tallow in the goods. In short, an excelient softening agent. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, New York 


CAMERON MacRAE Southern Sales Agent CHARLOT IB, N. C. 
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child's screams attracted the atten- 


tion of her mother, who by the use 
of blankets managed to smother the 
flames. 


Superintendents s 
and Overseer 


Loray Mills. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Citas, LOCKMOR. Spinner 
| Jewel Mill. 
Thomasville, N. C. 
Inverness Mills. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Geo. H. Riddle .....: Supt. 
J. C. Roberson....Carder and Spin 
‘Southside Mill. 
Winston-Salem, N, 
J. W. Tysinger....Master Mechani«¢ 
W. Gray oCtton Mil! 
Woodruff, 
7. Zimmerman .....;.. Spinner 
G. 2. Master Mechani 
G. H. Scruggs... Master Mechanic 
Woodruff Cotton Mill. 
Woodruff, S. €. 
A. Comm Master Mechanie 
Enoree Mfg. Co. 
Enoree, 8. C. 
Weaver 
Si Master Mechanie 
Arlington Mill. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Meiensie. Carder . 
D. N. Crenshaw...... Night Spinner 
Nally Parker ........ Night Carder 
J. F. Parker...... Master Mechanie 
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4 Want Advertisements. 

If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc. to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us — 


all the mills. 


Employment. Bureau. 
_ The Emp.oyment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which. case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the South- 
ern textile industry. 


Tender Wanted. 

Job now open for first class 
warp yarns from 10s to 16s single 
warps, steady employment six 
warper on warper. On 
days per week. Pays $1.50 per 
day. Address No. 1033, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Beamer Wanted. 


Wanted at once— 
two first class pattern beamers. | 
Two first class pattern beam- 
er 
One first class machinist. | 
Pay $12.00 per week for each. 
Men with family preferred. 
J. B. Boyd, Supt, 
Patterson Mills, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. ©. 


Section Men Wanted. 


Want two section men on. 
Howard & Bullough spinning. 
Pay $1.40 per day. None but 
hustlers need apply. Address 
N. B. Hill, Caswell Mill, Kinston, 
N. 


WANT position as overseer weav- 
ing. Have had ten years’ experi- 
ence as overseer. Have run some 
big jobs. Nothing less than $2.50 
per day considered. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 499. 

WANT position as superintendent. 

Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on fine combed yarns. Can 
furnish best of references and 
can give satisfaction. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have long experience both as 


overseer of spinning and as su-— 


perintendent Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Prefer weaving mill. Address No. 


master me- 


WANT postion as 
chanic. 23 years experience. 
Strictly sober. Good references 
from present and past employers. 
Have family of spinners and doff- 
ers. Have seldom changed posi- 
tions. Address No 502. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or overseerof spin- 
ning in large mill. Age 23. Mar- 
ried. Strictly sober with no bad 
habits. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences as to ability and charac-~ 
ter. Address No. 503 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Now em- 
ployed in large mill and giving 
satisfaction but prefer to change. 
Good references. Address No. 504. 

WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Long experience. ii 
years on last job. Age 35. Can 
furnish good references both as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 505. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning twisting or winding. Have 
had long experience and can give 
good references. Now employed. 
Address No. 506. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced on both fine 
and coarse numbers and can han- 
die large room. Good experience 
Prissy references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing. Long experience as carder. 
Age 34. Married; Strictly sober 
and attend to business. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 497. 


WANTED position by a married 


man; “33 ~years old, “as overseer 


of carding in some good mill ir 
N. C. Am now employed, but 
want better job. Have had four 
years’ experience as overseer. 
{9 years in mill. Can furnish good 
references from past and present 
employers, Address No. 498. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and can 
secure production. Good refer- 
ences. Now employed, but want 
better position. Address No. 508. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of smal! mill or carder and spin- 
ner in a large mill. Have had long 
experience and given satisfaction. 
Am a textile graduate. Address 
No. 509. 


MANUFACTURING Chemist, mak- 
ing Softeners, Sizing and Fnishing 
Compounds is open for engage- 
ment with a Sizing material con- 
cern or will act as Maker for 
Manufacturing concern. Starch 
expert and good salesman. Prac- 
tical sizer on Cottons and Worst- 
eds, English | experience. Address 
No, 510. 


™ JOB WANTED as overseer in large 


card room or assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed as su- 
perintendent of small mill, but 
would change for larger job. Good 
references and long experience. 
Address No. 511. 


WANT position ‘as superintendent 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
of spinning in large mill. Have 
had long practical experience and 
ean furnish excellent references. 
_ Address No. 512. 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Have had 15 years experience in 
eard room. 4 years as Overseer. 
29 years old. Married. Can give 
good references. Address No. 513. 


‘WANT position as carder or spin- 


ner or superintendent. Would: ac- 
cept job at $3.00 per day. Can 
take job at once. Goood refer- 
ences and long experience. Ad- 
dress No. 514. 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing with a first-class mill at $3.50 
or $4.00 per day. Long  experi- 
ence. Can give good references. 
Address No. 515, 


WANT position as carder or spin- - 
ner or both by a young married 
man. Strictly sober and good 
.manager of help. Best of refer- 
ences by past employers. Produc- 
tion guaranteed or know the rea- 
son why. Address No 516. 
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PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Persenal Attention Guaranteed 
390 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 74 N.U. Bldg. Washingien, D.C. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer a more modern mill. 
Qan furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 523. . 


- 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $2.50 per day. 
Have had long experience and 
can furnish best of references. 

Address No. 524. 


WANT position as overseer weav- 
ing. I am an overseer of long ex- 
perience on different classes of 


goods, both plain and fancies. Can 
om No. 525. 


WANT position as superimtendent. 
Have had tong experience and am 
entirely competent. Can furnish 
satisfactory references and will 
give satisfaction. Address No. 
517, 


WANT position as superintnedent. 
Have had long experirence and 
given entire satisfaction. Reason 
for changing is for better salary. 
45 years old. Married. Member 
of church, strictly sober. My ex- 
perience has been from the 
ground up on both white and col- 
ored work. Address No. 518. 


WANT position as overseer carding. | 
24 years experience in carding. — 


Married. Sober. Good references. 
Can change on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 519. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer carding or carder and 
spinner. Good references both as 


to character and ability. 


No. 520. 


— 


WANT position as overseer carding 
at not less than $8.00 per day. 
Can give good references and can 
change on week’s notice. Address 

No. 524. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
spinning mill by practical man 
with 22 years experience in spin- 
ning. Am at present spinner in 
50,000 spindle plant. Have been 
with present employers for eight 
years. Address No. 522. - 


WANT position as 


WANT position as cardér or spin- 
ner, or both, or superintendent of 
small mill. Have had 15 years’ 
experience as practical mill man. 
Address No. 526. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing or carding and spinning in 
small mill. §. C. or N. CG, prefer- 
red. 15 years experience. Age 
44. Now employed. Would ac- 
cept $3 per day. Address No. O27. 


WANT position as master me- 
Have had long experi-. 


chanic. 
ence. Now employed and giving 


satisfaction but want larger job. 
Address No. 528, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. 23 years experience. Good 
references. Now employed. Have 
run large room. Age 45. Prefer 
room with Draper looms. Ad- 

dress No. 529. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning or winding at not less 
than $2.50 per day. 17 years ex- 
perience. Have also taken textile 
‘course. (Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No, 530. 


superintendent 
of yarn mill or carder and spin- 
ner. Have had tong experience 
and can furnish good references. 
Would like to correspond with 
mill needing first-class man. Ad- 
dress No. 531. 


WANT -position as overseer of 
carding at not less than $3.00. 
Have held present job 2 years 
and am giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Good refer- 
ences from present and former 
employers. Address No. 532. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from last page) 
WANT position as overseer of dye- 
ing. Have had 23 years’ experi- 
ence on warp and raw stock dye- 
ing. 4 years’ experience sizing 
warps. Have three hands  be- 

sides myself. Address No. 533. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 or 10,000-spindle yarn mill 
or carder and spinner m large 
mill. Gan furnish best of refer- 
ences, Age 35. Have been with 
present mill 6 years. Address No. 
534. 


WANT position as earder or spin- 
ner, or both, in a small mill. 
Have 10 years experience as over- 
seer of carding and spinning. 
Married. Strictly sober. Now 


employed. Good references. Ad- 


dress No. 535. 


/ 


sober. I. C. 8. graduate. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 545. 


WANT position as superintendent 
in small mill or carder in large 
mill. Gan give A 1 references. 
Age 39. 25 years mill experience. 
Held last job for six years. Ad- 
dress No. 546. 


WANT position as traveling repre- 


sentative for a mill supply house - 


or for a line of textile books or 
journals. Have good experience 
anid can furnish good references. 
Address No. 547. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner on either white or colored 
work, either coarse or fine. Have 
experience on warping, twisting, 
etc. 12 years as overseer. Good 
references. Address No. 548. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping and 
twisting. Have 15 years experi+ 
ence, Middle aged. Married. Gan 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 536. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. and spinning. years expe- 
rience in card room, 13 years as 
overseer spinning. Good reason 
for wanting to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address 537. 

WANT position as superintendent. 

Have had many years experience 
and can furnish first-class refer- 
ences from former employers. So- 
ber, reliable and good manager of 
help. Address No. 538. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both 
man of long experience and can 
furnish as reference present and 
former employers. Address... No. 
539. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had wide experience with 
cotton mill plants and general re- 
pair work. Have first class engi- 
neer license. Am _ strictly sober 
and attend to business. Address 
No. 540. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill or superinten- 
dent of smal] mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish good 
referénces. Address No. 541. 
WANT position as overseer of 

weaving. Have had long experi- 

ence on both white and colored 

work and can furnish first-class 

references. Address No. 542. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or weaving at not less than- 


Can furnish best 
either place. 


$3.00 per day. 
of references for 


Prefer North or South Garolina. 


Address No. 543. 

WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 34 years old. Married. Good 
habits and a hustler for produc- 
tion. Only reason for wanting to 
change is larger job. Gan give 
good references. Address No. 544. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. 414 years’ experience as fixer 
and overseer. Age 32. Strictly 


Am practical mill 


WANT position as overseer. of ¢ spin- 
ning: Have had lone experience 
on both coarse and fine work. Gan 
furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 549. 


WANT position as overseer of 

carding. in small mill or second 
hand in a large mill. Am now 
employed but prefer to change. 
Good references. Address . No. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Held last job three years 
and gave satisfaction. Can fur- 
nish satisfactory 1eferences. Ad- 
dress No. 551. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed and. giving satis- 
faction, but desire larger. mill. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 553. 


WANTED position as carder, spin- 
ner or superintendent. 20 years 
practical experience as. overseer 
and superintendent. Can change 
on short notice. Good references. 
Address 554. 


WANT. position as master me- 
chanic. Have had 30 years’ expe- 
rience as engineer and master 
mechanic. Would like to corre- 
spond with mill in need of such 
a man. Address No. 555. 


WANT position as superin- 
tendent, assistant or overseer of 
weaving by a Northern man. 40 
years of age. Married, moral 
and strictly temperate. 28 years 
experience on nearly all grades 
of cotton goods—plain or fan- 
cies, white or colored. Good 
spinner. Expert weaver, and 
textile graduate. 3 years in 
present position. Salary no ob- 
ject the first year. Three work- 
ers in family. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No, 552, 


WANT position as overseer of weayv- 
ing. Prefer print goods. Believe 
in. looking out for production, 
quantity and quality at -towest 
cost. Have family. Present em- 
ployers as references. 
No, 556. 


Address 


WANT position as supetintondsnt 


of small mill or overseer of spin- 


ning in large mill. Now employed | 


as spinner and assistant superin- 
tendent and giving satisfaction. 
Good references. Address No. 557. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding in large 
mill. Experienced on both white 
and colored goods. 
references, Address No. 558. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill. Have 
had long @xperience. Held pres- 
ent job three years. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 559. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed but want larg- 
er room. Have good experience 
in first-class mills and can furn- 
ish good references. Address No. 
560. 


Report on the Manufacture of Cot- 
ton Geods in United States. 
(Continued from Page 3) 
dies, shows a gain of 1,705,930, or 21.5 
per cent, for the 410 year period 
1899-1909. South Carolina reported 
the greatest absolute and relative 
increase during the decade the gain 
being 2,323,822 spindles or 161.7 per 
cent. In North Carolina. the increase 
was 1,820,907 spindles, or 160.4 per 
cent. 

While the. number of ring spin- 
dies has inereased rapidly from cen- 
sus fo ¢ensus the number of mule 
spindles reported decreased steadily 
from 1899 to 1909. In 1899 mule spin- 
dies formed 29.3 per cent of the to- 
tal; and in 1909 only 17.2 per cent. 
The use of mule spindles is confined 
chiefly to the Northern states. — 

There was. a. total. of 632,963 
loom employed in the. cotton. mills 
in 1909 (exclusive of the mills in 
the eotten small wares industry). 
The total number of looms increased 
182,281, or 40.4 per cent during the 
decade. The greatest increase for 
the decade in any geographic divi- 
sion was. 96,879, or 101.3 per cent 
in the South Atlantic division; the 
New England division shows an in- 
crease of 74,675, or 25 per cet. 

The average number of spindles 
per spinner was 384 in 1904, and 407 
in 1909, and bhe average number of 
jooms per weaver was 5.5 in 1904, 
and 6.5 in 1909. The several states 
differ greatly in the number — of 
spindles per spinner, the figures 
much lower than those to the New 
for the Southern States being very 
England states. 


Report on Cotton Ginned. 

Washington, Nov. 8-——-The fourth 
cotton ginning report of the season, 
compiled from reports of census bu- 
reau correspondents and agents 
throughout the cofiton belt and is- 
sued at 10 a. m., today, anounced 
that 8,835,913 bales of cotton, count- 
ing round as half bales, of the 
erowth of 1912 had been ginned 
prior to Nov. 1. To that date last 
year 8,869,222 bales, or 65.8 per cent 
per cent of the entire crop, had been 
giner: in 1914 to that date 9,970,905 
or 64.1 per cent of the crop had been 
ginned; in 1908 to that date. 8191,- 
557 bales or 62.6 per cent of the crop 


Satisfactory | 


Thursday, November 1943. 
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| Chance: for 
Knitting Mill Man 


In an East Tennessee 
town local capital has been f 
subscribed for a knitting 
mill. The parties behind 
the enterprise want a ca- 
pable manager and superin- 
tendent for the plant whe 
will invest some money in 

stock, 

There is a good supply of 
available labor, women and 
girls, many of whom are al- 
ready -trained. 

If interested write. 


M. V. RICHARDS 
Land and Industrial Agen : 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 1 
Room 129 D. 


had been ginned, and in 1906 Lo that 


date 6,906,395 bales, or 53.2 per cent 
of the crop ‘had been ginned. 

Included .in the. total innings 
were 61,820 round bales,.compared — 
with 54,539 bales last. year, 68,313. 
bales in 1911, 21,183 bales in 1910. and — 
109,621 bales in 1909. 

The number of Sea Island cotton 


bales included was 42,2 9 compared — 


with 28,888 bales last year, 56,563 — 
bales in 1911, 40,504 bales in 1940 
and 55,230 bales im 1909. | 


He Had a Millionaire’s Privilege. 


They had just become engaged. 
“Oh, Will,” she said, moving a 
trifle closer to him, 
you are not rich! 
some of the 
threatening 


millionaires 


letters saying that 


something dreadful will happen to 


them if they don’t pay the writers 
sums of money. 

“Oh, is that all?” replied Will. 
fog I get of such letters.” 


A Threat or a iremise? 


John, a rather backward. rustic, 


sat at one end of the sofa and his 


sweetheart at the other. Both | 
minds were too full to earry on 


conversation, but at last the 


spoke: 
“John, 
about?” 
John, awakened from his dreams; 
answered with a drawl, “Oh, jest — 
the same as you are,” and was sur- _ 
prised to get the retort: 
“If you do Tl) slap you.’ 


what are you thinking 3 


“No,” said.the mistress of the 
boarding house, “we cannot accom- | 
modate you, T am sorry to say. We 
only take in single gentlemen.” 

“Goodness!” said Mr. Borden, 
“whatctmakes you think twins?” 
——Ex. 
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_ CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


REAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. _ 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOILERS— | 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. 


BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARDS— 


Mason Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


DROP WIRES— 
Connecticutt Mill Supply Co, 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
_ Kitson Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson and Lane. 

Danker & Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— *BEFARATORY MACHINERY— 


Kitson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, PRESSES— 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. _Logemann Bros. Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— PUMPS— 
General Electric Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
ENGINEERS— QUILLERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. Whitin Machine Works. 
RAILROADS— 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 


American Supply Co. Seaboard Air Line. 


Southern Railway. 


Clinchfield Fuel Co. REEDS— 
HUMIDIFTERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
American Supply Co. 


KNOTTERS— D 
Mig. Co. ary Ring Traveler Co. 
| ROLLS— 
LOOMS— Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Draper Co. ROVING MACHINERY— 
Kilburn, Lineoln Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Mason Machine Works. Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. | 
Stafford Co. SADDLES— 


Whitin Machine Works. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND SEPARATORS— 
PICKERS— Draper Co. 
_ American Supply Co. SHUTTLES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. Shambow Shuttle Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
| SIZING COMPOUND— 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Arabol Mfg. 


N. Y. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

LUG STRAPS— _ A. Klipstein & Co. 
Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. 

MILL CRAYONS— So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
American Supply Co. _ SLASHERS— 


MILL SUPPLIES— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
American Supply Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 


Boomer and Boschert tii Ce. 


J. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Go. 


SOAPS— 


India Alkali Works..: 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. | 

New Brunswick Chemical Ca 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. | 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
- Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 


SPOOLERS— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


STARCH— 


Keever Starch Co. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Carmer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel. Mfg. Co. 


So. Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. ~ 


WARPERS— 
Draper Co. | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WILLOWws— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Carmer. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ins Rewound. _ Bur- 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped. same. Day. Order. is.Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND ST OCK ROOMS 


Joseph Brothers, 


Me ~— 


England 


‘Tompkins BuILDING 
| P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


November 13, 1943. 


“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth — | 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


No 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Proctor” 
Dryers 


FIRE-PROOF 


Built Entirely of Metal 


The ‘‘Proctor’’ Dryers are very substantial and durable, and so 
designed that cost of repairs is almost nothing. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF ADVANTAGES IN CATALOG M. : 
THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTRELL 


The Yarn n Conditioning Machine 


Continuous in 
operation 


C. G. Sargents 
Corp. 
Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


Southern Agent | 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


Clark’s Sieuars of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Pocket Size—Price_$1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


66 
MONARCH” Oak Belt 
SOMETIMES a low priced belt is a GOOD BUY. 
SOMETIMES the most COSTLY belt there is,is vastly the cheapest when. 
measured by the COST PER HORSE POWER OF TRANS ISSION. 
YOUR appreciation of what you i et from us will depend on whether 


are buying pounds of beltin NITS OF FACTORY EFFICIENCY 3 
va for Booklet. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING CoO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons = 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 2 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


0 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 


Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicago 


John P. Marston. 


Gum Trageenl 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue | 


24/ Atlantic Ave. Boston 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a | 
of equipping new mills 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, | 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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